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EXPLORING THE REPUBLICAN CHASM 


\ ) y HATEVER the personal feelings between William 
Howard Taft and Theodore Roosevelt, each has now 
incurred such bitter animosity among the political 
followers of the other that many observers can see no hope of 
suniting the party under either 
sadership. While the ‘‘insur- 
igent’’ camp, smarting under the 
epithet ‘‘neurotics,”’ is decrying 
the President as a reactionary, 
the other is shouting against the 
plonel as a demagog, a revolu- 
jonist, a would-be destroyer of 
ie Constitution. So angry is the 
denunciation on both sides that 
the Progressive Republican New 
York Press suggests that it is 
time for the Republicans to rec- 
ognize the unavailability of both 
President Taft and Colonel 
Roosevelt and to ‘‘get together 
behind a candidate for President 
ho will be acceptable to all fac- 
tions, and, reuniting the party, 
ke all its votes to the polls on 
ection day.’’ The Press hints 
hat the man who could meet 
hese requirements would bear a 
very close resemblance to Asso- 
tiate Justice Charles E. Hughes, 
of the United States Supreme 
ourt. 

But however interesting such 
uggestions may be, the great ma- 
rity of the Republican papers 
ecept the issue as between Presi- 
lent Taft and Colonel Roosevelt, 
ven ignoring, in the excitements 

this dramatic contest, the 
vowed candidacies of Senators La Follette and Cummins. Since 
he Colonel declared that his hat was in the ring, and answered 
he supplications of the seven Republican Governors with the 
tatement that ‘‘I will accept the nomination for . President if 
is tendered to me,’’ party leaders and party organs have been 
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steadily falling into line behind either the Taft.or the Roose- 
velt banner. To the ranks of the seven Governors who peti- 
tioned Colonel Roosevelt to declare his candidacy, assuring him 
that there was a national demand for his nomination, have been 
added Governors Oddie, of Ne- 
vada, and Johnson, of California, 
while Governor Vessey, of South 
Dakota, is placed on good author- 
ity in the same column. But over 
against this array of ten, Presi- 
dent Taft’s managers have been 
able to marshal a phalanx of 
eleven Republican State Execu- 
tives whose States, according to 
the New York Tribune (Rep.), 
‘“‘have a relatively larger vote in 
the Electoral College and repre- 
sent a much larger body of Re- 
publican voters than do the States 
classified by their Executives as 
pro-Roosevelt.”’ Other editors 
remark that however interesting 
this lining-up of Governors may 
be, it amounts to little more than 
an expression of personal prefer- 
ence, since their States will speak 
for themselves when they choose 
their delegates to the National 
Convention. 

Perhaps the embarrassment to 
certain of the less extreme ele- 
ments of the party, caused by this 
outbreak of war between two old 
friends, is typified by the cases of 
Senator Lodge, a lifelong inti- 
mate of the Colonel’s, who now 
finds himself unable to embrace 
the doctrines promulgated in the 
Columbus speech, and of Representative Longworth, Mr. Roose- 
velt’s son-in-law, who has more than once declared himself in 
favor of the renomination of President Taft. Both these men 
have now announced their intention to remain neutral during 
the campaign for the Presidential nomination. 
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While Colonel Roosevelt’s enemies denounce his entry in 
the race as a betrayal of his old friend, a repudiation of his third- 
term promise, a staggering blow to the party that has showered 
him with honors, and a menace to our system of constitutional 
government, and while even some of his admirers are grieved 
and troubled by his course, his followers insist that he was forced 
into the field by considerations 


‘more important, un-American.” The eminently regular St. Louis 


Roosevelt’s Columbus speech as ‘‘un-Republican, and, what js 


Globe-D emocrat (Rep.) remarks that ‘‘many old-time Republican 
admirers of Colonel Roosevelt will look upon his act as unfair to 
an old friend, and as something closely resembling bad faith to 
his party,”’ and the same charge is made bluntly and specifically 

by the Cincinnati Times-Stg 





of the highest morality as well 


as of political exigency. He him- William E. Glasscock, West Virginia; Chester H. President Taft’s brother. |p 
self declares that ‘‘I am happy, Aldrich, Nebraska; Robert P. Bass, New Hampshire; Mr. Taft’s paper we read: 

entirely happy, because I am Joseph M. Carey, Wyoming; Chase S. Osborn, Michi- a ap 
fighting for a principle and the gan; W. R. Stubbs, Kansas; Tasker L. Oddie, Nevada; boa underground activities 


issue is in no sense a personal Herbert S. Hadley, Missouri; Robert S. Vessey, South 
one.” This statement was made Dakota; and Hiram W. Johnson, California. nally given way to the announced 





during his incursion into Massa- 


(Rep.), a paper published by 


of months, the whispered cop. 
ferences and intrigues, have {. 





eandidacy of the Colonel. . 





chusetts, when a Boston corre- THE ROOSEVELT GOVERNOR. 


spondent quotes him as reply- 

ing, ‘‘Of course I will,’’ to the question, ‘‘Will you support 
the nominee of the Republican convention at Chicago?’’ The 
same correspondent quotes him as follows on the subject of the 
third term: 


‘“My position on the third term is perfectly simple. I stated 
it as clearly as I could in 1904, and reiterated it in 1907. I said 
I would not accept a nomination for a third term under any cir- 
cumstances, meaning of course a third consecutive term. ..... 

“It must be clear to any reasonable man that the precedent 
which forbids a third term has reference solely to a third con- 
secutive term. It grew out of the fact that~a President of the 
United States under the present convention system of electing 
delegates can, if he knows how to use the machinery at his dis- 
posal, renominate himself even 


“How long back the Roose 
velt candidacy should be dated, 
we do not know.  Itis the 
opinion of the writer that the date should be fixt prior to March 
4, 1909. Certain it is that for months Mr. Roosevelt and his 
friends have been actively, if at times furtively, engaged in 
the fight for delegates to Chicago. ...... 

“The career of Theodore Roosevelt during the past few yeas 
offers some particularly interesting material to the student of 
psychology. In many respects he is a remarkable man. It js 
his utter failure in that poise, that breadth of human feeling, and 
that lack of personal ambition that made Lincoln great, that js 
going to make Theodore Roosevelt, when history finally throw 
its cold white light on him, not a great, but a pathetic figure. 

““Mr. Roosevelt in his time rendered a great service to his 
country. To Mr. Taft he rendered a service of which the latter's 
friends can never be insensible, even tho his later actions seem 
inexplicable in view of the 














tho the majority of the party is Roosevelt character and turn of 
p81 EO Adolph O. Eberhart, Minnesota; Beryl F. Carroll, Iowa; — ne it wes hell 5 Oe 
the office for a term he has lost m.. %. 7 2 “— a: See od oonneh. “It is not the President but 
control of that machinery. He Maryland; John K. Tener, Pennsyly ania; Ben W. Theale Rocsavelt wcll 
is in the position absolutely of Hooper, Tennessee; William Spry, he tah; Simeon S. changed since 1908. The latte 
any private citizen. The ma- Pennewill, Delaware; Aram J. Pothier, Rhode Island; used to be wholly a Republican; 
chinery then is in the hands of Charles S. Deneen, Illinois; and John A. Mead, Vermont. he is not much of a Republican 
the man occupying the office of now. We believe he is going 
President. THE TAFT GOVERNORS. i ‘licked to a frazzle’ at 
Nevertheless, many  anti- rials 


Roosevelt papers agree with the New York Sun (Ind.) in regard- 
ing as ‘“‘the deadliest of all parallels’ President Roosevelt’s 
declaration of November 8, 1904, that ‘‘under no cireum- 
stances will I be a candidate for or accept another nomina- 
tion,” and his statement of February 25, 1912, that “I will 
accept the nomination for President if it is tendered me.” 
And the Boston Transcript (Ind. Rep.) reminds its readers that 
‘the third term which General Grant sought and did not get 
was not consecutive’’—against which we may set the recently 
published statement of one of the leaders who formulated the 
opposition to General Grant that the third-term tradition really 
played a minor part in that opposition. And the New York 
Press declares that ‘‘if the anti-third-term ery were the strong- 
est reason for not nominating Mr. Roosevelt for President, the 
Republican party would not hesitate to make him its nominee.” 

Nevertheless, the Buffalo Commercial (Rep.) declares that 
“it is not too much to say that Mr. Roosevelt has precipitated 
upon the Republican party the supreme crisis of its history,” 
and the Jersey City Journal (Ind. Rep.) thinks that the Colonel 
has challenged his party ‘‘to choose between Roosevelt and the 
Constitution.”” The Philadelphia Press (Rep.) also regrets that 
‘he has chosen to associate himself with assaults on the consti- 
tutional stability of our institutions.’ ‘‘ Roosevelt is not a Re- 
publican,” declares General Agnus’ Baltimore American (Rep.), 
‘‘and the Republican party has not the slightest intention of 
giving up its rich heritage of sanity, efficiency, and power at 
the behest of one who has proclaimed himself not only a heretic, 
but an apostate”; and William Barnes, Jr., in his Albany Jour- 
nal (Rep.), also characterizes the doctrines advanced in Colonel 


Among the other Republican papers which oppose Colond 
Roosevelt’s candidacy and actively champion President Taft, 
we note the New York Tribune, Philadelphia Telegraph, Pitts 
burg Gazette-Times, Boston Transcript,and Advertiser, Springfield 
Union, Des Moines Capital, San Francisco Call, Denver 
Republican, and Paterson Call. According to Representative 
McKinley, President Taft’s campaign manager, the President 
‘is the only man who can carry New York and the doubtfil 
States,” and the Boston Advertiser insists that ‘‘the whok 
country realizes that President Taft is the one safe Republican 
leader,’’ and that ‘‘when the sober, sound sense of the voter 
has had a chance to make itself felt, President Taft is going tobe 
renominated and reelected.” The Springfield Union predicts 
that “‘the immediate and growing effect of Mr. Roosevelt’ 
unwise candidacy will be to strengthen Mr. Taft’s position and 
the regard in which he is held by the vast majority of his countty- 
men.’ The charge that President Taft does not believe i 
popular government loses much of its force since his explanati0 
that what he actually said in his misquoted address before the 
New York Bar Association was that ‘‘not all peoples are fit for 
self-government.” 

Another group of Republican papers, while deploring Coloné 
Roosevelt’s candidacy, speak more in sorrow than in ange 








‘He bas not given himself a square deal in this matter,” says 
the Hartford Courant, and the Buffalo News remarks that “tl 
first thought about the Roosevelt letter is that it causes him tlt 
loss of many friendships which most men would prize abort 
rubies or any political honors.’’ ‘‘ Ambition and egotism hav 
done their worst for Roosevelt, and now he parts company will 
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A NEW MEMBER. 
—Bronstrup in the San Francisco Post. 


THE HAND THAT ROCKS THE CRADLE. 
—Ketten in the New York World. 


PUTTING A LITTLE VIGOR INTO THE CAMPAIGN. 


thousands of admirers who have ever been glad to follow where 
he led,’ says the Jamestown (New York) Post. Tothe Milwau- 
kee Free Press his announcement that he will accept the nomina- 
tion is the ‘‘most pathetic event in American latter-day politics.” 
This paper, which has supported Mr. Roosevelt ‘‘from his 
sudden accession to the Presidency in 1901 to his fight against 
the New York bosses in 1910,” goes on: 


“We say that Theodore Roosevelt in this réle of a third-term 
candidate is the most pathetic figure which American politics 
has offered in many a day—pathetic because it reveals a man 
with elements of real greatness, and with his fame secure, fallen 
victim to that megalomania, and the vaunting ambition that 
grows out of it, which has destroyed so many children of fortune.”’ 


Turning to the impressive array of Republican papers which 
have unreservedly alined themselves with the Roosevelt forces, 
we find his case most completely stated in the Philadelphia 
North Amervcan. Stript to the bone, says this progressive organ, 
Colonel Roosevelt’s candidacy means that ‘‘an acute stage has 
been reached in the contest between human rights and property 
Tights.”’ It goes on to say: ; 


“We have longed for the hour when the issue could be clean- 
eut and the decisive struggle imminent. But we confess surprize 
at the swift-changing events which have placed Colonel Roose- 
vali, as if driven by some outside all-impelling force, at the head 
of the cause at this time. Not until within the month did we 
believe Mr. Roosevelt would accept the tremendous responsi- 
bility which he has taken upon himself through his unequivocal 
declaration. 

“Altho we knew that revolutions could not be accurately 
timed, nevertheless, we were proceeding upon the assumption 
that the decisive battle would not be fought until 1916. We 
earnestly approved the unselfish candidacy of Senator La Fol- 
lette, which we, as well as he, knew was, at this time, solely for 
the purpose of education and protest. 

“But there came two occurrences—both deplorable—that 
changed all plans and altered all forecasts. The first was the 
temporary physical breakdown of Senator La Follette. ..... . 

“The second occurrence was the complete disclosure for the 
first time by President Taft, in repeated, angry declarations, of 
his actual attitude toward popular rights, self-government, and 
the wisdom, justice, and capacity to rule possest by the people. 

“We are convinced that these two developments were the final 
controlling consideration which made Mr. Roosevelt a candidate 
at this time. Wedo not speak at random, but with knowledge, 
when we say that the accusations that the Roosevelt candidacy 
was long ago prearranged are Without foundation. .... . ‘a 


‘‘So momentous are the issues involved and so mighty are the 
forces in opposition that it will be a contest, the bounds of which 
extend beyond the personality of any man, or men, and beyond 
the lines of any party. Whatever be your choice of candidates, 
or your view of the questions involved, do not be deluded into 
believing that this simply is a struggle for the office of President 
or for any individual’s prestige and power in the Republican 

arty. 
: “Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt each represents a cause. The 
conflict opens with neither representing mere personal: or fac- 
tional aggrandizement, but each typifying divergent basic prin- 
ciples, as they understand them.” 

This view is shared by such Republican papers as the Indian- 
apolis Star, Cleveland Leader, Kansas City Star, Chicago Trib- 
une, Toledo Blade, Emporia Gazette, New York Evening Mail, 
Topeka Capital, St. Paul Dispatch, and San Francisco Bulletin, 
and by such progressive independent papers as the Pittsburg 
Leader, Denver Rocky Mountain News, Los Angeles Express and 
Tribune, Boston Journal, Baltimore News, and Louisville Post. 
“Tt isn’t a matter of personality, or of friendship, or of private 
preference,’ declares the Emporia Gazette; ‘“‘it is a matter of 
the public welfare.” ‘‘Whatever the editors of the country 
may think or say,’ says the Cleveland Leader, ‘‘the people of 
the United States know that the greatest American has written 
them a new bill of rights.’”” Moreover, says Colonel William S. 
Nelson, proprietor of the Kansas City Star, ‘‘the only man in the 
United States who has'‘a chance of leading the Republican party 
to victory next fall is Theodore Roosevelt.”” And he adds: 


‘‘They talk about the disloyalty of Roosevelt to his long-time 
friend, Taft; why, the disloyalty has been on the side of Taft, 
who has not only betrayed Roosevelt’s confidence in him, but 
that of all the Progressives who helped him in his nomination 
and election.”’ 


’ 


It is to be ‘‘ Roosevelt and evolution,” exultantly proclaims 
one editor, and the Topeka Capital, taking up Mr. Barnes’s 
charge that in his later doctrines the Colonel ‘‘is departing from 
that great charter of American liberties, the Constitution,” 
replies: 

‘‘Tf there is any historic charter of liberties in this country it 
is not the Constitution. It is the Declaration of Independence. 
. . . If the Constitution is property’s Bible, the Declaration is 
the common man’s Bible. And because Roosevelt is for the 
Declaration when it comes in conflict with the Constitution, 
the common man is for Roosevelt.” 
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SAVING THE COLORS. 
—Johnson in the Philadelphia North American. 


THE 


DOUBLING THE POSTAL TAX ON PRINT 


a | \HE CONTROVERSY between the Administration and 
the magazine-publishers over the proper postal charge for 
carrying periodicals is given fresh fuel by the report 

of the special commission on second-class mail-matter. This 

commission, consisting of Associate Justice Hughes of the 

United States Supreme Court, A. Lawrence Lowell, president 

of Harvard, and Harry A. Wheeler, president of the Chicago 

Association of Commerce, estimates that the services for which 

the publishers pay at the rate of one cent a pound actually cost 

the Government five and a half cents, and it recommends that 
this discrepancy be lessened by increasing the present rate to 
two cents. Admitting that with the data available its figures 
can be only approximate, the commission estimates that the 
third- and fourth-class rates earn a small profit, that the letter or 
first-class rate returns one and one-half times the cost of service, 
and that the second-class matter, which constitutes 65 per cent. 
of the mails and earns only 5 per cent. of the revenue, is carried 
at a heavy loss. The commission dissents from Postmaster- 

General Hitchcock’s suggestion that the newspapers be exempted 

from the proposed rate-increase, as well as from his suggestion 

that the advanced charges be levied only against the advertising 
pages. 

In its final summary the commission, after advocating ‘“‘a 
more equitable adjustment’’ between the rate and cost in 
distributing second-class mail, goes on to say: 


‘On the other hand, the historic policy of encouraging by 
low postal rates the dissemination of current intelligence, and 
the extent to which it has proved successful, should not be 
overlooked. Enterprises, those with slender resources as well as 
the large and highly successful—religious and philanthropic, 
together with those conducted for pecuniary gain—have been 
established on the faith of this policy; and no change should 
be made which would seriously hamper the circulation of useful 
information or dislocate an industry. The increase should be 
a moderate one; and, after it has been provided for, time should 
be allowed to permit the business to adapt itself to the new 
conditions before the change goes into effect.” 


In spite of the fact that this latest development of the proposal 
to double the postal rate on second-class matter involves the 
newspapers with the magazines, we find the commission’s 
recommendations approved by such influential dailies as the 


TAKING SHAPE. 
— Winner in the Pittsburg Post. 


“SPIRIT OF 1912.” 


New York Times (Ind. Dem.), Philadelphia Public Ledger 
(Ind.), Boston Transcript (Ind. Rep.) and Herald (Ind.), Provi- 
dence Journal (Ind.), and Springfield Republican (Ind.). Says 
the Springfield paper: 

‘‘The commissioners approached the subject wholly unprej- 
udiced, and their conclusions are the result of a laborious 
inquiry which at almost every turn affords evidence, of their 
purpose to be fair and at the same time to be practical in their 
views. The Republican does not think there can be any reason- 
able. dissent from the commission’s recommendations.” 


But the critics of the plan to double the rates seem fully as 
strong as its advocates. ‘‘A proposal to penalize newspaper 
enterprise through the machinery of government” is denounced 
by that very regular Republican organ, the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, as ‘‘reactionary,’”’ and the Philadelphia Record (Dem.) 
is convinced that the Post-office Department “‘is exaggerating 
the cost of handling second-class matter,” since ‘‘it is impossible 
that it should cost so much more than express matter.’’ ‘‘ Enor- 
mous as are the rates charged by the express companies,” says 
the Philadelphia paper, ‘‘the cost of this service is about one 
fourth the alleged cost of handling second-class mail by the 
Post-office.”’ 

Another argument against the proposed increase is thus 
presented by Wilmer Atkinson, editor of the Philadelphia 
Farm Journal, and a recognized authority on postal statistics, 
who contends that second-class mail, ‘‘by reason of the enor- 
mous amount of other classes of mail-matter it produces,” is 
‘‘far more profitable than any other class.”” He goes on to say: 


‘*Ts it too much to ask of postal officials to acknowledge that, 
should the postage-rate be doubled, as proposed, it will add 
to the cost of living of people everywhere, already too great; 
that the low rate now prevailing has been passed on to the 
public, and that subseribers, and not publishers, are having the 
benefit of it?” 


The solution of the whole problem, according to the New York 
Press (Ind. Rep.), lies, not in increasing rates, but in establishing 
a parcel-post. With this extension of the Post-office’s activities; 
it declares, 


‘the general revenues of the Department would so increase that 
the thing then to do, in order to make sécond-class matter 
pay its equitable share, would be, not to raise the second-class 
rate, but to lower the first-class rate and other rates as well as 
the fourth-class.” 
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BRANDT AND HIS JUDGES 
T= JUDICIARY now seem to have reached a point 


where in every case the judge is on trial, as well as the 
prisoner, and if he fails to administer justice with exact 
precision the culprit he sends to a cell may later return to bring 
him to judgment. A ‘case of this sort is now on in New York 
City, and its kaleidoscopic developments are causing some of 
the newspapers to ask seriously whether it actually indicates 
“something rotten’’ in New York justice. If their worst fears 
should be confirmed, notes one of these papers, ‘‘the prestige 
of the criminal courts and the entire ad- 
ministration of justice would suffer irre- 
parable injury in the esteem of the public.” 
For the sole issue, according to a group of 
dailies, for which we take the New York 
American as spokesman, is this: ‘‘Can a 
rich man’s money and influence rule in the 
administration of justice? In this specific 
ease of Schiff and his servant, was a friend- 
less man sent to jail for thirty years in 
violation of law and justice because a rich 
man demanded it?’”’ Whatever the answer 
to this question, so many lawyers, judges, 
and city and State officials have become 
involved, and the case is already so notori- 
ous that, as the Springfield Republican points 
out, New York politicians fear ‘‘the scandal 
will affect politics in the coming State cam- 
paign,”’ and there are estimable jurists even 
who dread the exposure that seems immi- 
nent because of the popularity it may give 
to the agitation for ‘‘the recall of judges.” 
Even tho nothing worse may develop, 
this ‘‘dramatic exposure” will at least 





FOULKE E. BRANDT. 


His story that his thirty-years jail sen- 
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character plus some minor offense plus slander does not con- 
stitute the crime of burglary in the first degree.’’ Governor 
Dix has refused to grant Brandt a pardon, but the State Supreme 
Court has since upheld a writ of habeas corpus in his behalf, and 
Judge Rosalsky has himself set aside the conviction and granted 
a new trial. Meanwhile, a grand jury, under the direction of 
District Attorney Whitman, is inquiring into the legality of 
Brandt’s arrest and sentence. Brandt himself was freed from 
imprisonment by the habeas corpus writ and is now out on bail. 
The interest in this matter, declares the New York Evening 
Post, ‘‘far transcends the prisoner’s person.’’ The issue involved 
“is not Brandt’s character or crimes, but 
simply the question whether, under the 
forms of our law, a man ean to-day be put 
into an oubliette.”” The people are waiting, 
according to The World, to learn from the 
present investigation whether there was a 
conspiracy to defeat the ends of justice, and 
if there was, who were the guilty parties. 
Such, too, is the more or less vigorously 
exprest sentiment of the New York Globe, 

_ Sun, Tribune, and American, and Brooklyn 
: Eagle, Times, Citizen, and Standard-Union. 
The New York Times, however, is in- 
clined to scoff at the ‘‘conspiracy’’ charge, 
and laments that ‘‘slanderous accusations 
and innuendoes originating in the base mind 
of Brandt himself’? should have played 
such a ‘‘conspicuous part in the proceed- 
ings to set free this embezzler, forger, and 
thief.” ; 
The New York press, it must be noter, 
call with one accord for the fullest and 
most thoroughgoing investigation of all 
circumstances and allegations connected 


“wake up the people to the crying need tence wastheresultofaconspiracy between With the case. ‘‘No matter who shall suffer 


i ifvi arimi wealth and the sworn officers of justice, 
7 menplifying the criminal P rocedure of has received sufficient credence to bring him 


this State,’ remarks the New York Com- anew trial. 
mercial—‘‘ here we have a governor, two 

judges, a district attorney, an attorney-general, and the official 
leader of the New York bar, all apparently unable to say what 
should be done.’”? The confusion about what should be done 
extends also to what has been done. But from the mass of 
conflicting statements, explanations, pleas, and denials that 
have been appearing in the New York dailies for weeks past, 
these undisputed facts seem to stand out: On the evening of 
March 8, 1907, Foulke E. Brandt entered the house of his former 
employer, Mortimer L. Schiff, stole some jewelry, struck Mr. 
Schiff, told a ‘‘hard luck” story, was given $50, and left the 
house. Three days later Brandt appeared at Mr. Schiff’s 
office, was examined as to his sanity, and was then arrested 
upon complaint of Mr. Schiff. He was later indicted upon 
charges of burglary and assault, made a plea of guilty before 
Judge Rosalsky, and was sentenced to jail for thirty years. 

The present proceedings for Brandt’s release began last 
November. They are based on the allegation that. the report 
of Brandt’s previous criminal record, which influenced Judge 
Rosalsky to impose so heavy a sentence, was largely manu- 
factured for the occasion. Mr. Schiff’s animus is traced to 
certain insulting statements which Brandt made or threatened 
to make about a woman of the Schiff family. Brandt says 
how that he was induced to plead guilty without understanding 
the consequences, and his lawyers allege a conspiracy to railroad 
him to jail. Several discrepancies have, however, been found 
in Brandt’s explanations and the Albany Journal thinks nobody 
Will dispute that he ‘‘is a seamp.” Nevertheless, most of the 
Pipers agree witta the New York Tribune that ‘‘a despicable 


or whose ‘reputation shall be blasted, the 
processes of justice must be vindicated 
from the suspicion, rightly or wrongly en- 
gendered by this casé, that they may be safely perverted,” 
asserts The Tribune, for 

“Tf the weakness of judges before wealth and influence, 
the complaisance of district attorneys, and the scoundrelly ac- 
tivities of the police are sufficient to cause severe sentences for 
felonies to go by favor, then no man is safe. So far as the 
rectitude of courts is concerned, there is little practical difference 
between sending to jail a man innocent of any offense and send- 
ing a man to jail for a different and graver offense than the one 
he actually committed. If the processes of law can be sub- 
verted to the extent of producing the lesser, it will be only a 
short step to the greater injustice.” 

The sensational reopening of the Brandt case may have ‘“‘a 
political object,’”’ suggests the Washington Star, but at any rate 
it promises to be one of the most interesting judicial procedures 
of many years. Editors from Jacksonville to San Francisco 
are no less interested, and hope, tho in some cases far from 
confidently, that it will be shown that the New York State 
courts ‘‘have not in fact been prostituted to the end of conserv- 
ing private interests at the expense of an innocent man’s liberty.” 
If the case is ‘‘as bad as it looks,’’ comments the Philadelphia 
Press, ‘‘it will go far to destroy public confidence in the honest 


- administration of justice in that jurisdiction and will be an 


impeachment of a prominent criminal court that will be felt 
injuriously all over the United States.’’ The Washington Times 
recognizes a flavor of ‘‘star-chamber proceedings,’ and the 
Cincinnati Times-Star testifies to the ‘storm of indignation and 
protest”’ aroused to-day by ‘‘the mere suggestion that the lettre 
de cachet has been revived in spirit if not in form, and has been 
employed in liberty-loving America.” 
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asks: ‘‘Has the Washington Government learned nothing from 


MADERO WHERE DIAZ WAS 


HIS IS THE TIME, several of our editorial observers 
| remark, for Madero to show his supposed superiority 
over Diaz in handling Mexico. If he is the man to rid 
Mexico of its ills, his opportunities are tempting, for the aver- 
age of ills per square mile is regarded as well up to former rec- 
ords, and still rising. Such is the impression, at any rate, con- 
veyed by the columns of press reports. Zapata may be a mere 
bandit or guerrilla, the Vasquez Gomez movement may be as 
futile as that led by General Reyes, the rebel capture of Juarez 
may be of little consequence, but the American 
press have come to believe there is a ‘‘general | 
disturbance’? in Mexico, which, whether in- 
surrection or brigandage, must be swiftly | 
erusht if Mexico is to remain a republic in 
more than name. So far, the new insurgency 
lacks a hero. Vasquez Gomez, who sits in his ’ 
San Antonio home while his friends do the 
fighting, has been proclaimed ‘“‘ Provisional 
President” by several bands of Insurrectos 
and has signed certain bold pronunciamentos 
ealling upon Madero to prove his patriotism 
by giving up the presidency. The veteran 
General Trevino finds himself elevated to the, 
provisional presidency, and promptly declares’ 
his loyalty to Madero. Pascual Orozco, who 
once did valiant service for Madero, is said to 
be in arms against him, but the President 
refuses to believe such reports. Meanwhile 
Zapata and other leaders continue their work 
of plundering haciendas and capturing small 
towns, apparently unchecked by the Federal 
troops, and undismayed by their ‘‘defeats”’ in 
the ‘‘terrifie battles’? reported from official 
sources in the Mexican capital. 

A perplexing feature of the situation, to the 
American observer, is the absolute impossi- 
bility of ascertaining how deep and wide- 
spread the disaffection is, and of predicting 
what will be the outcome. However, the Bos- 
ton Advertiser is persuaded that the new administration in 
Mexico which so lately seemed “‘ prospering beyond all expecta- 
tion,”’ now ‘‘nears collapse.”” Such papers as the Springfield Re- 
publican, Harrisburg Telegraph, and Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
now think that Mexico was too soon deprived of the strong, if 
harsh, leadership of Diaz. Taking into consideration the history 
and the nature of the people, the Memphis Commercial Appeal 
contends that ‘‘there must be a man of iron at the head of the 
Mexican Republic if it is to retain any semblance of permanency.” 

A significant and regrettable thing about all these insurrec- 
tions in Mexico from the American view-point, according to the 
New York Tribune, is that so much of the fighting occurs close 
to the border. ‘‘It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that it is 
brought about there purposely, for the sake of involving Amer- 
ican interests if not of provoking American intervention.”” But 
that very fact, says The Tribune, ‘“‘is a reason for avoiding so 
far as possible anything like intervention. This country will 
not willingly let itself be dragged into such action to suit the am- 
bition or spite of a Mexican faction.”” The report that the lives 
of Americans in Mexico would be in danger if armed interven- 
tion occurred is another reason which sets the New York Sun 
strongly against such action. In spite of Secretary Stimson’s 
assurance that ‘‘there is no thought of intervention in Mexico, 
for pacification or otherwise,” in the rushing of more troops to 
the border the New York World is somehow convinced that 
‘‘the Government is apparently looking for trouble,’ and it 


‘in their own grease and not meddle with any one of them, un. 





EMILIO VASQUEZ GOMEZ. 


This former Cabinet Minister, de- 
feated candidate for Vice-President, 
is being hailed as Madero’s successor 
by insurrecto bands. 
however, that he is “taking no ac- 
tive part’’ in Mexican affairs. 





Cuba that it should lightly play with the same fire in Mexico?” 
As far as either Mexico or Cuba is concerned, it is The Herald’s 
opinion that ‘‘the United States should let these Republics stey 


less absolutely called upon to do so by a majority of its people.” 
In the same city The Wall Street Journal praises President Taft 
for his avoidance of actual armed interference last year, 
attributes the reawakened demand for intervention to ‘‘a dis. 
creditable conspiracy,” and points out that ‘‘the holders of con- 
cessions in Mexico, and purchasers of worthless stocks in dis. 
honest flotations there, have every interest in 
bringing the United States Government into 
their gamble, for the sake of the money in it.” 
Furthermore— 


“If the United States once occupied Mexico, 
for any purpose, she could get in, but she could 
never get out again. . . . To embark upona 
policy which would commit us to such an at- 
tempt, for the sake of a few interested specu- 
lators, prepared to buy ‘revolutionists’ at so 
much a head, would blacken the good name of 
the United States forever.”’ 


Arguing from somewhat different premises, 
the Chicago Daily Socialist also declares that 
“the United States Army should be kept out 
of Mexico.” 


‘*Whether Madero is the friend of the work- 
ing people of Mexico or their oppressor, it is 
certain that the contemplated invasion of that 
country by the armed forces of the United 
States is not in the interest of the workers 
either of Mexico or this country. ...... 

‘*The demand for intervention has come from 
the capitalists alone... .... 





‘*The world is to-day told that Mexico can 
not keep order and that to protect capitalist in- 
terests of all nations the United States will 
use its military forces to ‘restore order.’ 

‘*The proposed intervention contains no good- 
will toward the working-class of Mexico. I 
allowed to come it means their further sub- 
jugation by the Wall Street interests. 

“Tt does not mean carrying to the workers of 
Mexico the legal advantages which American workingmen have. 
It means, instead, the restoration of as much of the old Dia 
tyranny as can be resurrected through the pretense of restoring 
order.” 


He protests, 


Nevertheless, the New York Journal of Commerce reminds 8 
that the United States is ‘‘especially concerned that orderly 
government of some kind shall be maintained.” ‘‘There is 10 
Diaz in sight and the Madero administration is showing little 
vigor. If things go on as they seem to be tending, there is greate 
danger that there will have to be intervention than at any time 
during the Madero revolution.’”’ And the Washington Post 
gretfully concludes that ‘“‘the Mexican revolution shows sigis 
of becoming as intolerable as the conditions that took us t 
Cuba.” The San Francicso Chronicle calls for an “official it- 
quiry into Mexican conditions.’ Since the first thing to see 
is the economic cause of the political instability, 













“it would be quite worth while to our Government to propose td 
the Mexican Government, and to any responsible revolutionary 
leader—if any such can be found—that an impartial commissio 
of high character be appointed by the President of the United 
States to take whatever time is necessary to make a formal 
economic survey of Mexico, reporting the facts as it finds them, 
but making no recommendations whatever. 

“Tf it be said that such a commission would be in derogatiol 
of the dignity of Mexico, the answer is that a commission 5 
much better than an army. If the world knew the facts, thet 
would be a world-wide public opinion.” 


Mar 
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These children stayed at home in Lawrence and are being fed 
in ‘relief stations.”’ 








TAKING CARE OF THE CHILDREN OF LAWRENCE STRIKERS. 


These youngsters went to New York. where they are being 
sheltered. clothed, and fed. 








THE LAWRENCE STRIKE CHILDREN 


T BEST £‘a tactical blunder,” at worst ‘‘an inferno of 
A law,” the action of the city authorities of Lawrence in 
forcibly stopping the deportation of strikers’ children 
is far from being indorsed by the press. Because of the pinch 
of poverty incident to a long-drawn-out strike, and the conse- 
quent suffering among the children, temporary homes were 
found for these little ones in other cities. A number of children 
actually reached New York and Barre, Vt. But noting the 
spectacular features of such a migration and its possibilities 
as a means of spreading sympathy for the strikers, those in 
power in Lawrence became convinced, as the Boston Advertiser 
voices their side of the ease, that “the real purpose of this policy 
of exiling the children is mainly one of advertisement,”’ that 
“the children are exploited in one city after another,’’ that 
“in some eases the children have found themselves in ques- 
tionable surroundings,’’ and that in many eases the parents 
were forced to agree to the deportation scheme through igno- 
rance or fear. Hence, when the labor-leaders tried to send 
out a second shipment, the City Marshal was ready, and 
this is what happened, according to the New York Sun’s 
correspondent : 


‘Fifty boys and girls, each wearing a tag, were escorted to the 
depot. Tickets were purchased for Philadelphia or Providence. 
Fifty mothers, sisters, and brothers of the children were on the 
station platform or in the waiting-room to see them off. The 
train backed into the depot. Then a squad of policemen, clubs 
drawn, swooped down upon the party. 

*“*VYou can not leave town. Get out of here and go home,’ 
the officers commanded. 

‘‘A member of the strike committee assured the police that 
every child wore a tag upon which was written the authorization 
of the parents. 

‘“ «That makes no difference,’ said the police, ‘the whole batch 
of you have got to go back.’ 

“Some of the mothers started with their children for the 
train. The police shoved them back. Then came the soldiers 
carrying rifles with bayonets drawn and with bullets in their 
belts. They drew up between the children and the train... . 

“Some of the women ran into the streets dragging their little 
ones. Others, undaunted, stood their ground. These the police 
seized. When the women resisted they were beaten and their 
clothing was torn. 

‘‘A truck in the street was commandeered and backed up to 
the station platform. Into this improvised patrol struggling 
and injured women, trembling boys and girls, and five men 
were bundled and carted off to the police station.” 


At the police station, we read elsewhere, charges of ‘‘ neglect” 
were entered and the children were later allowed to return home. 


In common with the New York Journal of Commerce, which 
strongly condemns the sending away of the children and other 
acts on the part of the strike-leaders at Lawrence as ‘‘the per- 
formance of pestilent trouble-makers,’’ we find the Providence 
Journal and the Boston Advertiser inclined to see things from 
the view-point of Mayor Scanlon and City Marshal Sullivan. 
Other papers in their own State, however, deprecate the action 
of these officials, and the Springfield Union and Boston Journal 
and Herald bluntly inform the Lawrence police, to use the 
words of the last-named paper, that it is none of their business 
“if the strikers in that city do see fit to send their children to 
Philadelphia.’’ None of the strange incidents of the Lawrence 
strike has been ‘‘more disquieting,’ avers the conservative 
New York Sun, ‘“‘than the attempt to put an embargo on the 
movements of residents of an American community.’ Similarly 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger does not see what right the 
Lawrence authorities had to interfere, and The Record affirms 
that ‘‘the seizure and detention of the Lawrence children 
was clearly in violation of the constitutional right of their 
parents or guardians to provide for their welfare as best they 
could under emergent conditions.’ There is a notable agreement 
on the part of such papers as the New York Commercial, World, 
and Evening Mail, Washington Star and Times, and Jersey City 
Journal that the Lawrence city authorities made a serious and 
lamentable blunder. In an editorial with which the Socialist 
New York Call declares itself in ‘‘hearty agreement” the New 
York Tribune says: @ 

‘‘The authorities of Lawrence, Mass., are playing into the 
hands of the Socialists who are directing that strike. The 
interference in the natural right of parents to send their children 
temporarily away from home, the clubbing and arrest of parents 
and their sympathizers, the arrest as neglected children of those 
who were going for a time only to homes where they would be 
well fed and clothed, and the probable distortion of a law to 
justify these acts is as chuckle-headed an exhibition of incom- 
petence to deal with a strike situation as it is possible to recall. 

‘*For the express purpose of preventing the ‘exploitation’ of 
children the Lawrence authorities have themselves exploited 
them brutally and stupidly. The object of the exploitation of 
the children by the labor-leaders was to create sympathizers 
with the strikers, and incidentally Socialists. Such official 
blundering as this, however, producing the impression inevitably 
that the police have interfered with the rights of poor parents 
in a way that they would not dare to do in the case of\rich 
parents, will make a dozen sympathizers with the strikers and 
a dozen Socialists where the plan of organized labor, had it wis» 
left alone, would have made one. 

‘Governor Foss’ secretary is quoted as saying that an 
inquiry will be made as to whether the constitutional rights of 
any one have been violated. The constitutional rights of the 
Lawrence authorities would not be violated if some one would 
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inject common sense into their heads. Governor Foss should 
undertake to do that.” 


So far as can be gathered from conflicting. accounts, some 
20,000 workers are still ‘‘out’’ at Lawrence. Renewed bitter- 
ness and new acts of violence are thought likely to follow the 
recent happenings. On the other hand, certain wage-concessions 
recently announced by the mill-owners may satisfy the opera- 
tives and thus end the strike within a few days. In both Houses 
of the Federal Congress resolutions for investigations of the 
Lawrence situation have been offered and discust. And the 
Federal Department of Justice will look into the matter to see 
if any citizens have been deprived of constitutional rights. 
Senator Poindexter (Prog. Rep., Wash.), who visited Lawrence, 
found conditions there ‘‘the clearest illustration of the fallacy 
of an excessive tariff that the United States has ever known.” 
Tho textile-manufacturers have used the plea that a high tariff 
helps keep up the standard of living of the American working- 
man, the Senator finds, as he is quoted in the New York 
American: 


“‘that the textile-manufacturers have at these mills as squalid 
labor as can be found in the four corners of the earth. They 
pared down the wages of these people, not to meet the standard 
of living in the United States, but to the barest possible margin 
of existence. 
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‘In one miserable tenement-building I found fifty-four 
persons living. Twenty-two of them worked in the mills at an 
average pay of $6.67 per week. This is $2.75 per week with 
which to buy food, clothes, light, and fuel, and pay cent for 
each one of the fifty-four. These are luxuries which the mill 
laborers enjoy under the rich picking of a high protective 
NC Semi ais a 

‘Families are concentrated in Lawrence by sheer force. If 
they are starved into subjection and forced to go back to work 
at such wages as the manufacturers choose: to pay, there is little 
substantial difference between their condition and abject slavery. 

‘‘What can the Government do? : 

‘Tt can reduce the tariff to a reasonable rate so that these 
manufacturers will not be able to gouge the workingman on 
the one hand and the consumer on the other.” 


Similar testimony leads the Louisville Post to conclude 
impressively : 


‘*Here we have a picture of the workings of the Payne bill, 
the best.tariff bill that ever passed, as Mr. Taft called it. In the 
first place, as shown at the mills of the American Woolen Com- 
pany, it secures only a starvation wage for laborers in New 
England manufactories. In the second place, the most pauper- 
ized labor of Europe has been brought here to work in protected 
mills and the good of the ‘American laboring-man’ has been 
lost sight of. 

“Tt was an evil day for protection that brought the strike at 
Lawrence in a Presidential year.” 





TOPICS 


THE Grand Old Party seems to be twins.—Columbia State. 


So far, no policeman has been robbed while on duty.—Wall Street 
Journal. 


TRIPOLI has been annexed. It is all over but the fighting.—Boston 
Advertiser. 


NATURALLY Colonel Roosevelt, who ‘‘took Panama,’’ wants to finish 
digging the canal himself.—Boston Traveler. 


A pair of Kilkenny cats on a clothes-line ought to supplant the dinner- 
pail as the Republican emblem.—Pittsburg Post. 


ROOSEVELT has followed his hat all right, but it is not certain whether 
he has put his head or his foot in it—New York World. 


THE Teddy-bear manufacturers should be next to declare their unquali- 
fied approval of the Roosevelt boom.—Des Moines Register and Leader. 


NEw YORK caterers are getting ready for the biggest ice-cream season 
they have ever had. The creameries, however, will not be affected.— 
Dayton News. 


POSSESSION of certain tools proves you a burglar. . Will it come to the 
point where possession of an automobile makes you a highwayman?— 
Wall Street Journal. 


RECALLING certain judicial decisions may be all right, but it would be a 
good sight better to forget a lot of 
them.—Philadelphia North American. 


IN BRIEF 


O ANANIAS, what clubs are organized in thy name!—Columbia State. 


AND the hat in the ring was tenanted by a large-sized bee.—New York 
Commercial. 


THE recall of decisions evidently applies also to those not to run.— 
Boston Herald. 


Ir China would only ask the loan of a few Presidential possibilities, how 
gladly we would oblige.— Wall Street Journal. 


WESTERN mothers are said to be trying to prevent their sons reading 
dime novels about the ‘‘ Wild East.’’—Baltimore Sun. 


AND now the lucky Emperor of China can run barefoot, go in swim- 
ming, play hooky, and enjoy life.— Wall Street Journal. 


You have noticed, we suppose, that the men who consecrate themselves 
to the uplift generally demand an office as a starter.—Houston Post. 


PRESIDENT TAFT calls those Progressives neurotics, but we have never 
been able to notice anything the matter with their nerve.— Washington 
Post. 

THE next thing we know, there will be a demand at Washington for a 
public building as a general headquarters for Presidential candidates.— 
New York World. 

PHILADELPHIA policeman, on forty-nine years’ average salary of less 
than $1,000, retired with $250,000. Discouraging to our local talent.— 

Wall Street Journal. 





Ir a Federal Health Department 
could keep down the nervous disorders 
so prevalent in Washington, no ap- 
propriation for it would be too large. 
—Wall Street Journal. 


NExT on the Democratic tariff- 
reduction program is a chemical bill. 
Its immediate effect on the cost of liv- 
ing should be almost as great as the 
Steel-Tariff-Reduction Bill.—New York 
World. 

NEw YORK is greatly excited over 
the recent hold-ups in the financial 
districts. You see these were com- 
mitted by rank outsiders, and Wall 
Street will not brook a rival.—Phila- 
delphia North American. 


Ir is said that the mine-owners in 
Chihuahua are leaving for the United 
States ‘‘ with all their valuable posses- 
sions.’’ They would not like to have 








, A UNIVERSITY-oFr-Cuicago professor 
A has printed a classification of all pos- 
‘ sible lies. Campaign text-book writers 
should find it invaluable either as pref- 
ace or index.—Boston Herald. 


THREE railroads are trying to borrow 
$40,000,000 for upbuilding purposes— 
no doubt to make more appalling the 
ruin they have predicted from close 
Government regulation.—New York 
World. 


GENERAL D1az might defray his ex- 
penses while he is abroad by estab- 
lishing, for the benefit of his country- 
men, a _ correspondence course of 
instruction in the art of governing 
Mexico.—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


THE New York police say that two 
hundred ex-convicts drive taxicabs in 
that city. This confirms the suspicions 
ge of many visitors to the metropolis. It 








this appear just this way in their mine 
advertisements. — Christian Science 
Monitor (Boston). 


AN INOPPORTUNE CALL. 
—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


also shows to what depths of deprav- 
ity a prison sentence leads.—Boston 
Advertiser. 
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COMMENT 








AN ANGLO-GERMAN PEACE MOVE 


HE KAISER HIMSELF took the first step toward form- 

ing a permanent accord between England and Germany, 

when he said, as reported in the Koelnische Zeitung, 
apropos of the Bagdad Railroad, the subject of so many squab- 
bles between the British Foreign Office and Berlin: ‘‘The 
English people would look at the affair in a different light if 
their ministers would take the 
trouble to visit us themselves. 
The man whom I think most 
suitable for this is my friend Hal- 
dane.”” This remark, says the 
Berliner Tageblatt, being repeated 
in London, led to the visit of 
Lord Haldane, British Minister 
of War, to Berlin. His subse- 
quent conversations with Will- 
iam II. and Bethmann-Hollweg 
produced results leading to an 
entente between England and 
Germany which is expected to 
put an end to the political fric- 
tion, the endless recriminations, 
the suspicions, and the colonial 
complications which have long 
exacerbated international rela- 
tions. This entente, says the 
London Times, has the great ad- 
vantage of arranging a mutual 
understanding: between the two 
countries with regard to the par- 
tition of Africa, always a sore 
subject, and, especially, with re- 
gard to the disposal of the Portu- 
guese possessions on that conti- 
nent. It does not touch on the 
limitation of armaments, but the 
great London daily soothingly 
remarks: 


Lord Haldane and Winston Churchill exchanging experiences on 
the former’s doorstep. 


“‘No nation, it need hardly be 
said, has any just cause of com- 
plaint at the determination of the German Government to ‘in- 
crease their land and sea forces to whatever extent they deem 
proper. It is their right as a sovereign state, just as it is the 
right of all other sovereign states which may conceive that these 
increased armaments might in conceivable contingencies en- 
danger them, to increase their own armaments in proportion. 
We may regret the German decision, and regret the fresh bur- 
dens which it will of necessity impose upon ourselves and upon 
others, as well as upon the German people. But we can not 
justly find fault with the Emperor and his advisers for taking 





SAFE HOME FROM GERMANY AND IRELAND. 


steps which they declare to be necessary for the welfare and the 
greatness of their country.” 

We learn from the T'aegliche Rundschau (Berlin) that the agree- 
ment is especially intended ‘‘to terminate all the political and 
commercial differences existing between the two countries in all 
parts of the world, by clearly defining the British and German 
spheres of infiuence.’’ This pa- 
per adds that previous to signing 
the agreement— 


‘The British Government had 
inquiries made in Berlin whether 
Germany was inclined perma- 
nently to remove the points of dif- 
ference in the economic and polit- 
ical interest of the two countries: 
by a definition of German and 
British spheres of interest. . . - 
The agreement embraces colo- 
nial, naval, and eastern railway 
questions.”’ 


Some bitter comment on this 
agreement is uttered by the 
French papers. The Journal 
(Paris) sneeringly remarks that 
it will turn out to be impractica- 
ble unless ‘‘Germany consents to 
a limitation of her Navy and 
bows to British supremacy.’” 
And it adds: 


“This is most unlikely; but if 
Germany does so, the money she 
now spends on dreadnoughts will 
be expended in strengthening her 
Army. There will be no real 
menace to her defensive policy.’” 


The accord will amount to 
nothing, thinks the Figaro (Par- 
is), which discusses the question 
at length and concludes: 


“The object of this accord is 
chimerical, and I do not know 
anybody here who feels any interest in it. Of course I do not 
answer for the innumerable Germans who have become natural- 
ized Englishmen nor for the Liberals of German descent who can 
unite a love of their commercial interests with their devotion to 
Free Trade and the maintenance of peace at any price—but 
these are in an insignificant minority.” 


The same indifference or even opposition to the accord is 
evinced by many German papers. The Staats Zeitung (Berlin) 
says suspiciously that it is high time ‘‘ deeds should follow words’’ 




















THE ANGLO-GERMAN AGREEMENT. 


It may result in the elongation or prolongation of peace. 


—Kikeriki (Vienna). 
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on the part of England before that country be trusted. ‘‘So 
long as England regards Germany as an inferior and fails to 
recognize that the two countries have the same rights, this 
accord must prove abortive.’ ‘‘Away with such accord,” 


exclaims the Deutsche Revue (Berlin); ‘‘the only guaranty of 
peace with England is the strength of our fleet.” 
The wisest and broadest estimate we have met with in the 








REVISED VERSION. 
TRIPOLiI—** Men of Africa. behold the White Peril!” 


—Kikeriki (Vienna). 


English press concerning this movement toward reconciliation 
is to be found in the London Nation, which thinks that Germany 
is compelled by her present political and social condition and 
the attitude of the new Reichstag to seek safety in pacific legisia- 
tion. Hence we read: 


“The Socialist successes and the defeat of the Blue-Black 
block have necessarily predisposed the German Government to 
peace. Such a Reichstag as it must now somehow manage 
ean not be trusted to sanction a policy of aggressive imperialism 
or extravagant armaments. Necessity in one guise or another 
has confronted all the parties to this fruitless strife, and each 
must recognize to-day that its interest lies in promoting, as 
promptly as may be, the fullest reconciliation. The con- 
sequences of failure are such as one does not choose to con- 
template in their unpleasant detail. It would mean the renewal 
of the race of armaments, the bankruptey of social reform at 

















IN THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 1912. 
—Wehre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


home, the continuance of the anarchy in the world which has 
already loosed the predatory instincts of half the Powers, and in 
the end it may be even that Armageddon with which the imag- 
ination of Lord Rosebery loves to play, A ministry which 
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enters the path of peace in such conditions essays a great and 
perilous adventure. On one element of success it can, however, 
reckon. It has behind it in this country, not merely a desire 
for peace, but an impatience for peace.”’—Translations made for 
Tue Literary DiGEst. 





HOW ARBITRATION AIDS AMERICA 


RBITRATION TREATIES, as bringers-in of peace, are 
A illusory, says a writer in the Paris Soleil. They merely 
strengthen the stronger at the expense of the weaker 

Power. It would be of no advantage for France, we are told, to 
make such a treaty with the United States. France has few 
interests in America. French commerce does not meet with 
American competition, and any political réle which the French 
Republic might play in transatlantic affairs has been made 
impossible ‘‘since the tricky occupation of Panama by the 
Government at Washington.”’. But it is different with England: 


“In England the Anglo-American Convention has not been 
well received by the Conservative press, which see with regret 
their national administration surrendering the right to discuss 
a certaimmimber of American questions which hitherto have been 
considered. of momentous importance to the British people. 
If these arbitration treaties, declare the Imperialists, do not 
amount to an effective diminution of armaments and of military 
expenditure, they ‘simply indicate the decline of that one party 
to them which has been led to fear the ambition of the other. 
They point to an abandonment of the position formerly occu- 
pied. It is from this point of view that arbitration should be 
regarded.” 


Meanwhile England has given up all idea of supremacy in 
the Pacific, altho her interests there are vast. She is even 
losing her hold on Canada, says this French writer, and is find- 
ing it hard to keep her position in Europe. Further: 


“As a matter of fact, at this moment England takes pains 
not to give trouble to the United States. In the mean time 
we have no definite ideas with regard to the tariff of the Canal. 
We fear it is probable that the American will enjoy advantages 
which may destroy competition. Thus England has come to 
surrender the hegemony of the Pacific. Threatened by the 
loss of prestige as the arbiter of Europe, she has abandoned all 
thought of being the arbiter of the world.” 


Meanwhile, we read, the United States, hedged round with 
treaties and conventions which make myrmidons of minor 
Powers, is waxing in strength and influence. Her imperialistic 
ideas will not cease to develop, we are: told, even should the 
Democrats return to power in the coming elections. ‘‘ Public 
opinion will compel them to carry out a firm foreign policy, 
such indeed as is elean contrary to the tradition of the party.” 
For the American is proud of his country and, ‘‘in spite of its 
parvenu bluff, this young nation will allow no one to trample 
upon it.’ The writer concludes with this description of our 
country as a world Power: 


“The United States always manifests the utmost solicitude 
for those of its children who are established abroad. The 
American Government jealously watches over and protects 
those American citizens in whom we ean plainly discern the 
characteristies of the German, the Frenchman, the Levantine, 
or the Jew. But it is toward the Far East that this attention 
is principally directed. In the North of Asia as well as on the 
coast of China and among the islands of the Pacific, American 
commerce is flourishing. Toward China the Yankees manifest 
especial friendliness. Here they desire a treaty of close alliance, 
if not a monetary protectorate, over the yellow nation. And this 
is the reason why we ask a definite answer to the question 
whether all these treaties do not tend rather to isolate the 
weaker Powers than to form a harmonious confederation. 
The conclusion by the United States of two recent treaties 
naturally roused some excitement in Japan, which seems inevi- 
tably destined some day or other to enter into conflict with the 
United States.” —Translation made for THe Literary Digest. 
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RUSSIA’S MONGOLIAN DESIGNS 


. HE NEW LEADERS in China are making strong efforts 
to hold Mongolia within the Republic, but to succeed 
they will have to. meet and overcome powerful Russian 

influences. If there had been any previous doubt about the truth 

of the reports that Russia intended to establish a protectorate 
over Mongolia, the statement issued by the Russian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs in an apparent attempt to deny them seems to 
have entirely removed it, as far as the Russian press is con- 
cerned. The Riech (St. Petersburg) declares that the conditions 
imposed by the Russian Government, the offer of ‘‘friendly 
cooperation of a purely economical and cultural character in 
the administration of Mongolia," can have but one meaning— 
a protectorate. The talk about the “friendly relations to China,”’ 
the ‘recognition of the sovereignty of China,” etc., are treated as 
mere diplomatic phrases of no significance 
whatever. While to the conservative papers 
the Government’s attitude offers an oppor- 
tunity for a display of patriotism, the Liberal 

Riech takes the position that Russia’s most 

advantageous course would be to convert 

Mongolia into a buffer-state between Russia 

and China. A protectorate in whatever 

form, it argues, would be a menace, because 
it would constitute a breach of the Status 
quo: 


‘* It is to our best interests not only in our 
relations to China, but also to England and 
Japan, to maintain the status quo. One need 
not be a prophet to tell what the consequen- 
ces of its violation would be. The other na- . 
tions will demand, not the reestablishment 
of the status quo, but the bringing about of 
a balance of power by ‘ compensation’ to 
themselves. That means the reopening of 
the Far-Eastern question in all its complica- 
tions, and it would shake the very founda- 
tions of our entire recent policy in the Far 
East. It would mean a readjustment, not 
only of our Eastern-Asiatie polities, but also 
of our European politics. And that is a very 
dangerous undertaking. It is difficult -for 
Mongolia to come to an understanding with 
China, but it is still more difficult for it to 
come to terms with Russia. It is not in our 
interest to annex Mongolia. The best solu- 
tion of the whole question is to let Mongolia 
alone.”’ 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S AMBITION. 


Mr. A. Stolypine, in an article in the Novoye 
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A WEAKNESS OF CHINA’S REPUBLIC 


OMETIMES the success of a revolution means the begin- 
S ning, not the end, of trouble. It was so in France; it 

may be so in Mexico—and it is not impossible in China. 
Mr. J. Rodes, the correspondent of the Paris Temps, who has re- 
cently visited Peking, Hankow, and Shanghai, thinks that many 
of the revolutionaries have been fighting the Manchus under 
the impression that with the fall of Manchu rule the recent 
reforms would be abolished. When these revolutionaries find 
that the republic means even more reform, they will be just 
as ready to rise against the new rule. Only the leaders were 
real reformers, he writes: 


‘“Of course, small groups of young men who have studied 
abroad and have adroitly taken the lead in recent movements 
are really imbued with modern ideas, but the masses are actuated 
by motives diametrically opposite. For the 
moment these masses are united by a com- 
mon hatred of the Manchus. On all other 
points they are at variance, and it will bé 
curious to watch whether elements so inhar- 
monious can ever cooperate. We may, how- 
ever, safely declare that the population have 
simply risen for the purpose of ousting the 
old Manchu usurpers. As for the moderni- 
zing policy of the court, it has.merely inten- 
sified and roused to a paroxysm of fury the 
general hostility of the people.” 


All the Government reforms and so-called 
improvements, causing, as they do, an in- 
crease of the burden of taxation and inter- 
fering with the habits and amusements of 
the people, have deepened popular discon- 
tent, and we read that China is not really 
being Westernized. To quote: 


‘The introduction of reforms, the build- 
ing of schools, of barracks, of prisons, and 
the expenses of free education, the new 
military organizations, burdens aggravated 
by the rule of the mandarins, have laid upon 
the Chinese loads which day by day grow 
greater and more intolerable. The suppres- 
sion of the opium trade and the closing of 
gambling-houses have increased the general 
discontent. The institution of a body of 
general police has thrown out of employ- 
ment and turned into the street a number of 
old watchmen and petty law-officers who 
formerly lived peacefully on the small profits 
of their profession. All those who are af- 


It is a base insinuation that credits Col- fected by these innovations, as well as those 


: : onel Roosevelt with an intention to offer who have simply been disturbed in their 
Vremya (St. Petersburg), also advises against himself forathird term. His ambition, as 


habits and customs, have risen against the 


the annexation of Mongolia. But the Novoye Mr. Puck understands, is to presently come Government with even more enthusiasm 


Vremya itself strongly upholds the Govern- 
ment’s position. It advocates the annexa- pire in the world. 
tion of Mongolia under the pretext of grant- 

ing it autonomy. The pretext, however, is but thinly veiled: 


‘*Let us have no sentiment about it. The real Russian inter- 
ests demand that there should be order in Mongolia. Order is 
possiblé only if the Mongolian Government establishes an 
organized power capable of suppressing all anarchy. The 
Mongolian khans long ago asked for help to enable them to 
establish such a power. Their request remained unheeded, 
because of the strait-laced diplomacy of our officials. But now 
the polite request of the Mongolian khans amounts to an 
imperative demand. We must send Russian military instructors 
to Mongolia to create the beginning of a Mongolian armed 


“By breaking away from China, Mongolia has put an end 
to Chinese control of all its trade and industry. It is now 
Russia’s opportunity to obtain the upper hand in Mongolian 
commerce and manufacture. All we need do is take advantage 
of the present moment and lose no time.””—Translations made 
jor Tue Literary Diaest. 


over to China and become by engagement 
President of the oldest and strangest em- 


than the very revolutionaries who have in- 


Ltdicge Puck. cited them to revolt. 


The riffraff and dregs of the people for the 
same reason have joined the revolution, but are quite ignorant 
of the meaning of liberty, democracy, or equality, and merely 
desire a return to the old ways: 


‘‘Tt is thus that in ports of the Yang-tse the medieval archers 
of yesterday show themselves in crowds, armed with ancient 
simitars and obsolete firearms. The pirates, who have been 
recently driven off the seas with greater strictness than heretofore 
and are not able to make a living, come forth to swell the number 
of the discontented, but can never be transformed into sincere 
republicans. These are the men who, with the members of 
secret societies, to whom they stand as brothers, furnish the 
great number of revolutionary recruits. In certain provinees 
even criminals have been prest into the revolutionary army. 
I am forced to conclude that with the majority of the rebels 
the movement is very much more a reactionary protest than an 
explosion of modernism.”’—Translation made for THe LITERARY 
DiGceEst. 
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GERMAN AND ENGLISH SPIES 
M reves SPIES have always been objects of rage and 


vengeance from the days when Sinon betrayed Troy 

to the time when André was hanged. In the present 
feverish condition of Europe it is not surprizing that they are 
again to the front. Two cases are particularly remarkable. One 
is that of an Englishman who fell into German hands, the other 
is that of a German caught and jailed by the English. Mr. 
Bertram Stewart, the Englishman, was condemned by the 
Supreme Court of the German Empire at Leipsic to three and 
a half years’ imprisonment. He is a wealthy London lawyer, 
known in Germany as ‘“‘the gentleman spy,’’ and was charged 
with attempting, in 1911, in Bremen, Heligoland, and Wilhelms- 
haven, to obtain information whose secrecy is essential to the 
interests of the German Empire, ‘‘with intent to communicate 
the same to a foreign Power.” 
He utterly denied these charges 
and protested strongly because 
the trial was held in secret and 
his friends were excluded from 
the court-room. It was soon 
after this incident that Hein- 
rich Grosse, a captain in the 
German merchant service, was 
brought up for trial at the Win- 
chester Assizes and condemned 
by Mr. Justice Darling to three 
years’ penal servitude for spy- 
ing at Portsmouth. 

The British Attorney-Gener- 
al, Sir Rufus Isaacs, who con- 
ducted the case for the Crown, 
made the following allusion to 
the secret trial of Mr. Stewart 
in Germany: 

‘In this country, when a man 
is prosecuted, he is brought to 
trial, as this man is, in open 
court, before one of His Majesty’s judges, and before a jury. 
He is entitled, of course, to all the latitude which is always 


allowed—as some people sometimes think, chivalrously allowed ' 


—to the defense.”’ 


Letters in cipher were discovered on the prisoner containing 
inquiries from the German authorities as to the ships, forts, 
and warlike preparations of England. Mr. Grosse had a crim- 
inal record as a forger. In summing up and charging the jury 
the judge remarked: 


‘“No one can pretend not to know of events which have 
recently happened. Act, gentlemen, in no spirit of vengeance 
against any nation. Be on your guard against that. Be fair, 
and if fairness leads you to the conclusion that defendant is 
guilty, have the firmness to say so. Be just to him in every 
respect, and where it is a question between him and the Crown, 
be generous to him.” 


The British papers are seething with indignation at the way 
Mr. Stewart was tried, and their remarks make pretty warm read- 
ing. The London Times, commenting on the ‘‘secret sitting’ 
at which the trial of Stewart was conducted in Germany, thinks 
it strange that the German press contained no account of the 
proceedings at Leipsic and no comment on its outcome. Mr. 
Stewart, who may be called an amateur soldier, traveler, and 
hunter, was condemned, say the English papers, on the evidence 
of a man who was a criminal. The Times observes: 


“Not a single important journal has dealt with tho trial and 
the sentence. Numerous journals, tho not the most important, 
are now, however, exhibiting, chiefly by means of telegrams 
from London, restiveness at the criticisms that have been pub- 
lished in England, or, rather, at the partial and misleading 
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The German sea-captain condemned to three years’ penal servitude for 
spying at Portsmouth. 
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accounts of these criticisms which have been sent back here. 
The remarks of petty chauvinist and Pan-German journals, 
which daily abuse England and everything English for the benefit 
of their very small circle of German readers, and for the benefit 
of the wider circles abroad to whom their highly flavored utter- 
ances are perhaps too freely communicated, may be left out of 
account. At the present rate, however, we shall soon have the 
whole country believing that England is boiling over with 
prejudiced and thoughtless animosity against this country merely 
because ‘another Englishman’ has been sentenced in Germany. 
Is it too much to invite those sections of the German press which 
genuinely desire that both German and English grievances shall 
be coolly examined as they arise to review the real causes of the 
English objection to the treatment meted out to Mr. Bertram 
Stewart? It would not be easy to bring home to the German 
public the whole British dislike for secret trials, byt it would be 
easy enough to present fairly and squarely the fact that Mr. 
Stewart is understood to have been convicted mainly on the 
evidence of an informer with a long criminal record. ...... 

‘There is a great deal of bit- 
terness against England in al- 
most all German quarters at 
present, and the condemnation 
of ‘a spy’ is welcome and pop- 
ular. If, however, the case were 
fairly presented, a large section 
of the German public would be 
prepared to reflect upon the fact 
that—to take only one out- 
standing point—Mr. Stewart 
has, upon the evidence of a 
worthless witness, been awarded 
a very heavy sentence for ma- 
king inquiries which he utterly 
denies that he made. Thus far 
the German press has not seen 
fit to publish the record of the 
informer whose evidence pro- 
cured conviction.” 


The English Foreign Office 
should take notice of this 
trial, declares the London Oui- 
look, from which we quote the 
following: 


HEINRICH GROSSE IN THE DOCK AT WINCHESTER. 


“The ugly cireumstances con- 
nected with the application of the German espionage code to 
traveling Englishmen should receive from the British Govern- 
ment some attention corresponding to the indignation provoked 
in the British community at large. The conduct of the Ger- 
man semiofficial press, popularly and adequately known as ‘ the 
reptile press’ (‘die Reptilien Presse’), in publishing carefully 
poisoned accounts of the case of the accused, even while their 
trial is pending, ought to obtain notice at Whitehall.’’ 


Mr. Stewart’s trial was conducted in a manner ‘‘repellent 
to English and American ideas of justice,’’ remarks the London 
Daily Mail. Germany is behind the age, we are told, and we 
are reminded how different was the treatment of Heinrich 
Grosse, whose open trial was witnessed by representatives of 
the German embassy. Thus we read: 


“Just as from the constitutional standpoint Germany stands 
where England stood under the Tudors, so it would seem that 
from the judicial standpoint she has not progressed beyond the 
stage reached by English courts in the seventeenth century. 
When a German spy is captured in modern England he is tried 
in open court. Nothing is hidden or concealed. His countrymen 
are allowed to learn the full evidence against him, and that 
evidence is sifted in the most careful manner and referred to an 
independent jury. No comment of any kind in the press is made 
while the case ispending. Tainted and unsubstantiated testimony 
is treated as it deserves to be. Now, according to the German 
press, the only witness against Mr. Stewart was a Belgian 
informer, who is alleged to have been repeatedly convicted of 
serious crime. The evidence of such a person in this country 
would not be allowed to hang a cat. And we must add that 
the violent campaign against Mr. Stewart in the German news- 
papers, which could not have been carried out without official 
connivance, has imprest British opinion even more painfully 
than the trial.” 
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THE CHANCELLOR—‘ This is the first thing you have to swallow, Mr. Bebel.” 
—Amsterdammer. 


DR. JOHANNES KAMPF, 


The Radical elected president of the Reichstag on February 
14, in place of Dr. Peter Spahn, Centrist. 


























SOCIALIST GAINS IN THE JANUARY ELECTION. 


The first map shows Germany's political complexion before the election, and the second one after. Socialist 
areas are in black, Centrist (Catholic) in white, and other party areas in gray. From the New York Sun. 








HEINRICH W. DOVE, 


Of the Radical People’s party. 
elected second vice-president of 
the Reichstag on February 14. 

















OUT OF THE SHADOW. PHILIP SCHEIDEMANN, 
KAISER—‘* What business have you here?” The Social-Democrat elected vice-president of the Reichstag. Dr. Peter 
GERMAN SOcIALIST Party—‘‘I too want ‘a place in the sun.’ ” Spahn, Centrist, resigned the presidency of the Reichstag rathor than 
—Punch (London). associate with him. 











SNAP-SHOTS OF GERMAN SOCIALISM RISING TO POWER 
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SOUNDS THAT EXIST ONLY IN THE EAR 


F THE THOUSANDS of people who have been afflicted 

with ‘ringing of the ears,’’ probably few have realized 

; the possibility that it may be a warning of oncoming 
disease. There has, in fact, been much doubt about the cause 
of this and similar affections; even among aurists. It is of 





RESETTING A BONE IN THE EAR BY SOUND-WAVES. 
Treatment of subjective whistling noises by means of the siren. 


much interest therefore to learn from an article in Ueber Land 
und Meer (Stuttgart) that the experimental researches of 
Dr. Marage, a member of the Paris Academy 
of Sciences, have been crowned with marked 
success. Dr. Marage divides subjective 
sounds into three classes: noises, musical 
tones, and words or vocables. The most 
numerous by far are the whistling or hissing 
seunds, which have a range much wider 
than that of the musical scale. Those who 
experience these compare them with the 
noise of escaping gas, with the whistling of 
the wind or the humming of telegraph wires. 
The sounds may also resemble pulse-beats, 
the chirping of crickets, the rustling of 
leaves, the buzzing in a telephone, the tread 
of troops, the shuffling of cards, the patter 
of rain on the roof, or the roll of thunder. 
Under the head of musical sounds, patients © 
seem tohear bells, drums, trumpets, oral whistling, chureh-bells 
(generally cracked), and bird songs» Some hear for months at a 
time sounds which they recognize, but are unable to describe. 
The third class, that of vocal sounds, is confined to the croaking 
of frogs, the vowels a and o, the ery of the cuckoo, the noise 
made by an excited crowd, and words which repeat themselves 
without the patient’s being able to explain them. We read: 


‘*Dr. Marage examined 1,000 cases of chronic deafness, among 
the patients being 37 deaf-and-dumb persons, 151 who had 
suffered from abscess or suppuration, and 812 who had had 
hardening of-the organs of hearing. Illusory sounds were not 
present in the first elass, and only 10 per cent. of the cases in 
the second class led to such deceptive perceptions. These 
persons heard whistling, bell-ringing, the voices of birds, and 
the murmur of sea-shells. 

‘‘Where hardening of the organs was present, 16 per cent. 
were free from the illusions, 16 per cent. were tormented by 
whistling and hissing sounds, and 18 per cent. by whistling or 
piping and other sounds, while 32 per cent. never heard whistling, 
but were annoyed by sounds such as those of bells, sea-shells, 
birds, and the beat of the pulse. Only the whistling sounds 
appear singly. Of the others two or more are generally present 
to annoy the victim at the same time.” 





APPLICATION OF ALTERNATING CURRENTS 
For relieving subjective pulse-beats. 


The experimenter made the highly important discovery that 
the whistling sounds so frequently present are due to a displace- 
ment of the stirrup-bone, one of the chain of three tiny bones 
in the middle ear whose function it is to transmit the vibrations 
of sound-waves from the outer ear to the labyrinth of the inner 
ear. Moreover, he was able to produce such a displacement 
artificially in a perfectly sound ear by means of a diminution 
of the pressure in the middle ear, whereupon the subjective 
sounds promptly appeared. Such a displacement of the bone 
usually follows upon the healing of an abscess, and is not so apt 
to follow when there is an outward discharge of the suppuration. 
Therefore: 


“Tt follows that such affections may be removed by any 
treatment which causes the stirrup-bone to resume its normal 
position. The physician accomplished this result by means of 
the instrument called a siren, on which sound-waves of any 
desired length and intensity can be produced. Synthetic tones 
of great wave-length and very low intensity were produced and 
were found to have the effect of altering the position of the 
stirrup-bone as desired. It must be femembered, of course, that 
very minute distances are here involved—something like the 
thousandth part of a millimeter [0.0004 inch]. 

‘Another apparatus was employed by Dr. Marage where 
there was a simulated pulse-beat, which illusion is to be ascribed 
to a disturbance in the circulation of the blood. Here the 
patient is brought into a circuit of electric wires through which 
alternating currents are sent in rapid succession. The electric 
currents act directly on the nervous system 
and thereby affect the circulation.” 


Both these methods were found highly 
successful in practise in bringing relief to the 
patient. Where they were not effective, 
however, a third method was employed—a 
vibratory massage of the head at the temples 
and sides, which was found to be most _help- 
ful in the early stages of the diseased con- 
dition. Dr. Marage believes that affections 
of the ear usually proceed from some irrita- 
tion of the auditory nerve-centers, except 
in the case of the symptoms due to displace- 
ment of the stirrup-bone. Further: 





‘Thus diseased nerves which have recently 
responded to the sound of bells, feverishly 
vibrate in the same wave-lengths and thus 

cause the subjective nbdises. 
‘Dr. Marage . . . purposes to make further experiments 





THE VIBRATORY HEAD MASSAGE. 
A form of treatment helpful in early stages of ear-trouble. 
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iipon animals in order to demonstrate his conclusion that even 
healthy tissues may be made to alter their position by the impact 
of certain sounds. 

‘The work already done bids fair to be of great assistance to 
sufferers. and it is not impossible that the results he has obtained 


a 





ONE OF THE FUNNELS OF THE “IMPERATOR.” 


may be of use in influencing legislation regarding unnecessary 
noises in cities.’”"—T'ranslation made for Tue Literary Digest. 





AGAIN THE “LARGEST STEAMER” 


ECORDS FOR SIZE in the ocean-steamship world are 
R not held long nowadays. We find in Ueber Land und 
Meer (Berlin) a patriotic glorification of a new ‘Goliath 
of the Ocean”’ of German construction which the writer is so 
eager to boast of that he ignores entirely several British liners of 
the same or nearly equal size. The new ship, now building for 
the Hamburg-American Line, is to be called the Imperator, and 
will be launched on the Elbe, Mr. Kerns tells us, in a few 
months—‘‘ such a vessel,”” he says, ‘‘as hitherto man’s eye has 
not beheld.”” The Imperator will have a gross tonnage of 50,000, 
outdoing the Olympic and Titanic (45,324 and 45,000), and 
equaling the Aguttania (50,000), now building. The length of 
the Imperator over all will be about 900 feet. 
in part: 


Says Mr. Kerns, 


“Tt would be an impossibility for a man at the bow of the 
Imperator to recognize with the naked eye another standing 
in the stern. If we think of the Imperator set up on end beside 
the cathedral of Cologne, the heaven-reaching tower . . . would 
come only to the second funnel of the steamship. To get a still 
better idea of the size of the vessel, it may be compared with 
one of the largest warehouses in the world—the new store of 
Tietz on the Alexanderplatz in Berlin, which, altho forty houses 
were demolished to make room for it, could be placed entirely 
inside the Imperator. The steamship, when complete and 
fully laden, will displace 50,000 tons. The following figures 
show how much larger she is than the vessels which once held 
the world’s record for size. The Deutschland, once the largest 
ship of the Hamburg-American line, which at the time she 
was built, and for ten years after, was one of the wonders of 
the world, displaced 16,500 tons; the Kaiserin Auguste Victoria, 
of the same line, 24,600 tons, and the giant of English ocean- 
liners, the Mauretania, 32,000. Each of the funnels of the 
Imperator will be so large that a steamer like those which ply 
on the river Spree could sail through it lengthwise. 

“The term ‘floating hotel,’ often applied to such ships when 
it is desired to emphasize their bulk, would convey, in the case 
of the Imperator, an impression far short of the truth. For 
where in all the world is there a hotel that can hold 5,000 persons 
at once? None exists of anywhere near such capacity. It is 
the population of a small city. 

“One of the features of the Imperator is entirely new and 
unprecedented. The first-cabin passengers on this ship will 
have the use of a roomy swimming-pool in a beautiful Pompeian 
hall. Near by is a suite of rooms for gymnastics.” 


The pictures reproduced herewith show some imaginative 
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ideas of the new giant. It will have a promenade-deck nearly 
a quarter of a mile long, a great entertainment-hall two stories 
high, holding 700 guests, a conversation-room, a smoking-room, 
a ladies’ hall, a winter-garden, and a Ritz-Carlton restaurant, 
serving d@ la carte. It goes almost without saying that the 
Imperator will be driven by turbines. 

What will be the next step on the part of the designers of 
steamship leviathans? Will the English outbid their German 
cousins once more; and if this keeps on, how soon shall we 
reach the sea-monster of one hundred thousand tons?—Trans- 
lation made for THe LiterRARY DiceEst. 





THE VANISHING BLONDE 


AVE BRUNETTES or blondes greater powers of vital 

H resistance? Dr. Woodruff has maintained that, at 
least in tropical countries, brunettes resist better be- 

cause they are protected by their more deeply pigmented skin. 
Other writers believe that, all other things being equal, the fair- 
haired, light-skinned type is the stronger. Among those who 
would agree with Dr. Woodruff, apparently, is Dr. J. S. Macin- 
tosh, who has recently, in a paper entitled ‘‘The Hygiene of the 
Blonde,” maintained that the susceptibility to various ailments 
differs in the dark and the fair. He holds the opinion that the 
blonde is less able than the brunette to remain vigorous in large 
towns, and believes that this inability is inherited from space- 


loving and sea-loving Saxon and Danish ancestors. Says an 





THE “IMPERATOR”’ AND COLUMBUS’ 


“SANTA MARIA.” 
A transatlantic vision. 


editorial writer in The Hospital (London), commenting on Dr. 
Macintosh’s paper: 


‘Whatever truth there may be in the observation as to effect 
of town life upon blondes, the attitude adopted by our Saxon an- 
cestors, as described by Tacitus, with regard to the surroundings 
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of light and air, is interesting. There is undoubtedly re- 
maining in a large proportion of the population an instinctive 
love of, it may almost be said a craving for, the comparatively 
free life of the open air. . . . The subject is an interesting one, 
and worthy of careful and extended observations; yet there 
may be some difficulty in deter- 
mining in many instances what 
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for 20 seconds at 1 p.m., lights a lamp automatically between 
4 and 7 p.., and finally works an electric motor on Mondays 
and Tuesdays from 9 to 10 p.m. These applications are suffi- 

cient to show the aim of the inventor. : 
‘“These diverse functions are accomplished by ‘signographs,’ 
which are set at the hours chosen 





standard is to be adopted as 
to the demarcation between 
fairness and darkness of 
complexion. ...... 

‘*Dr. Macintosh considers not 


for the working of the apparatus 
and which are operated by the 
hour-hand, specially made for 
this purpose. 

“The signograph is a sort of 
disk movable about an axis fixt 


only that the confined surround- Yh fy 4 to a rod that is part of a ring 
ings of the office or of the work- /, \ fon turning about the axle of the 
shop tend most to a nervous Oe wl lz,, hands but having no relation 


breakdown in the fair, but he 
believes the fair also to be able 
less than the dark to withstand 
the deleterious effects of low- 
lying and damp districts. He 
states that ‘both in this country 
and in Holland the districts with 
a marshy or cold clay-wet soil 
are inhabited by brunettes and 
avoided by blondes.’ On more 
than one ground it appears there- 
fore that Dr. Macintosh believes 
—at least so far as modern con- 
ditions are concerned—in the 
physical superiority of the bru- 
nette. . . . The view is not al- 
together new, at least from one 
standpoint. Several observers 
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with it. We may thus change 
its place on the dial without in- 
fluencing the clockwork. The 
movable disk, made of several 
superposed plates having each 
its special use, bears three ring- 
shaped protuberances arranged 
crosswise. These are kept on 
the plate by a central screw; 
one receives the impact of the 
hour-hand at the moment of its. 
passage, turning the signograph 
and closing the circuit of the 
bell, for example. If the cir- 
cuit is to be kept closed for 
some time—a few minutes or a 
few hours—two signographs are 








have exprest the opinion for 
some years that the dark are 
increasing in numbers at the expense of the fair, which,.if true, 
may be taken as an evidence of superiority in some:form of 
vitality, either that of fertility or of power of resistance against 
disease.” 





AN INTELLIGENT CLOCK 


HEN. A MAN goes ‘to sleep at night in calm confidence 

VW that the clock at his side will wake him at. six the 
next morning, he illustrates the faith (occasionally 
misplaced) that we of this century put in mechanical devices. 
A French inventor now invites us to a more sublime exercise 
of our confidence in machinery by bringing out a clock that we 
may trust to awaken us at 
different hours on different 
days in the week, to let us 
sleep over indefinitely on 
Sundays, and to perform as 
many duties between times, 
at specified moments, as our 
fancy may dictate, such 
as starting a _ shoe-factory 
twenty miles away at 5.36 
A.M. on the 20th of the month, 
lighting all the electric lamps 
in the City Hall every day 
at 7.45, and so on. If this 
clock does not exhibit intel- 
ligence of its own, it surely 
acts as a remarkable storage- 
\ battery of its owner’s intel- 
ab ats ligence, especially when we 
(PILE | 4 consider that it requires only 

220 VOLTS 110 VOLTS yo_Ts| a single setting for an indefi- 
nite performance of all these 
precise tasks. This device, 
which has been named the 
‘‘auto-signal’’ by its inventor, Mr. Appoullot, is described in 
La Nature (Paris, January 20) by Lucien Fournier, who writes: 
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HOW THE CLOCK SENDS ITS SIGNALS. 


‘‘The device in the picture just above rings an electric bell 


ARRANGEMENT OF SIGNOGRAPHS ON A CLOCK-DIAL. 


used, one to close the circuit 
and the other, pointing to the 
hour when the service is to end, 
to break it. The signographs may be hourly, daily, weekly, or 
universal. In the hourly signograph two of the ivory rings dia- 
metrically opposed are colored red, the others being white. They 
are so arranged that the white ones are on a radius of the 
dial, the point of the 
signograph being at the 
hour at which the appa- 
ratus isto work. When 
the hour-hand passes it 
acts on the white ring 
and turns the  signo- 
graph. The circuit is 
made and then broken 
after a period of time 
that varies according to 
the way the device is set. 
If it is desired that the 
signograph shall not 
work, the rod rings are 
placed radially. Thus 
the figure below shows 
that the signograph will 
send a signal at 3.05 p.m. daily. No action will take place at 3.05 
A.M., because at that time the hand will encounter a red ring. 

“The signograph also lends itself to the closing of circuits on 
different days of the week. In this case there is utilized a 
‘divisor-disk’ placed directly on the stem of the signograph and 
operated by a brush on the latter. The second dial below shows 
an auto-signal device capable of closing a circuit at 3.05 p.m. on 
Wednesdays, Fridays, and Sundays. 

















THE ‘‘ DIVISOR-DISKS,”’ 
To set the signal for special days of the 
week, fortnight, or month. 





























EXAMPLES OF THE WORK OF THE SIGNOGRAPH. 

The signograph thus placed (on the first dial) closes an elec- 
tric circuit at 3.05 p.m. The divisor-disk being added to the 
signograph (on the second dial), an electric signal may be sent 
at 3.05 P.M. on Wednesdays, Fridays, and Sundays, weekly. 
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LOOKING DOWN INTO THE EQUITABLE BLAST-FURNACE. 








bi Bek 
Photograph by Paul 
THE EXTERIOR WAS KEPT PROPERLY CHILLED. 








‘It will be seen that the divisor-disk has seven little, movable 
disks, some white, some red. The white disks alone are active; 
operated by the brush they bring about the desired release, 


while.the red disks . . . have no influence on the mechanism. 
The disks may be made white or red at pleasure by turning them 
half-way around .. . and consequently action may be deter- 


mined on different days of the week. ...... 
‘Disks with as many as thirty-one divisors are made, .. . 
enabling one to arrange for action on any days of the month.” 


Thus this ingenious device may signal automatically the hour 
of beginning and stopping work at a factory; it may distribute 
electricity through streets, gardens, shops, and flats; it may 
operate special devices giving signals of high precision or fur- 
nishing currents of exact duration for laboratory work and 
scientific investigation. . Other devices with similar aim have 
been introduced, but the advantage of this is that the desired 
eour and day are indicated on the very dial of the clock that 

mtrols the mechanism.—Translation made for THe LITERARY 

JIGEST. 





BUILDINGS AS BLAST-FURNACES 


N INTERESTING parallel between some _ business 
A structures and blast-furnaces is drawn by an editorial 
writer in Metallurgical and 
Chemical Engineering (New York, Feb- 
ruary). Blast-furnaces are intended 
to contain burning material and _ to 
enable it to burn as freely and fiercely 
as possible. It has not been suspected 
that this is also a function of the city 
office-building; yet it must be confest 
that on oceasion it fulfils it very well. 
The writer discusses the Equitable fire 
in New York from this standpoint, 
and shows that the points of similarity 
are very great! How many other 
“‘blast-furnaces”’ we have in our great 
cities is a matter of not altogether theo- 
retical interest. We quote from the 
editorial just named: 

“It is not at all a stress on the im- 
agination to compare the Equitable 
Building on fire with a blast-furnace. 
Like a blast-furnace, the entire structure 
had a refractory casing. Like a blast- 
furnace, it contained alot of combus- 
tible material, for the woodwork, books, 
and papers: had a high calorific value. 
While there was no forced blast, yet the 
west wind delivered a large volume of air 
through the windows and doors, which 





KEEPING A COOL HEAD. 
How the firemen looked at the Equitable blaze. 


can be regarded as the tuyéres. This blast was reenforeed by 
the suction of the burning gases. Finally, the whole structure 
was effectively water-cooled by the spray and streams of scores 
of fire-engines, and the opinion has often been exprest that an 
iron blast-furnace should be cooled by a stream of water from 
top to bottom. 

“Tt is, of course, a mathematical truth that as any metailurgi- 
eal furnace increases in size the percentage of heat lost by radia- 
tion decreases. . . . It follows directly that it is much easier to 
attain a high temperature in a big furnace than in a small 
furnace. The same identical reasoning applies to the Irishman’s 
‘fire-proof building on fire.’ With a large building the heat 
generated by the combustion has a comparatively smaller chance 
to get out and consequently the temperature attained is corre- 
spondingly higher. Practical people like the firemen and under- 
writers do not have the exact theoretical knowledge to confirm 
their practical experience or the erection of ‘fire-proof’ buildings 
would not have been carried to such an extreme. 

“The fear has often been exprest that other buildings in the 
down-town district are dangerous and all the more because they 
are called fire-proof. With the great number of people congested 
in the lower part of Manhattan Island a general conflagration 
suggests sickening and frightful possibilities. The place is like 
a rabbit-warren and should be made like a rabbit-warren com- 
pletely. All the large buildings should communicate with each 
other on every fifth floor and should also have communicating 
cellar passages. There should also be steel bridges at con- 
venient intervals and on different levels so that people could pass 
from a building on one side of the street 
to the other side at the higher levels. 

“There should be an abundance of 
the modern chemical fire-extinguishers 
which use carbonated water or carbon 
tetrachlorid. These are most efficient 
to prevent incipient fires. 

“It would be still better to have an 
entire system of chemical automatic 
extinguishers — something like the 
sprinkler system, but making use of 
the property that carbon dioxid has to 
prevent combustion. 

“The danger from fire in the center 
of a modern city is terrible, for fire- 
proof buildings are misnamed. It is 
true, however, that modern science. has 
given us means to prevent the dis- 
asters. Unless proper regard is given to 
the fact that it is wrong to place com- 
bustible stuff in a structure that is re- 
fractory without efficient and perfect 
means for confining the fire to an insig- 
nificant space, some day the world will 
wake up and read about an Ameri- 
ean disaster that will be as horrible 
as it will be historic. With the idea 
fixt in the mind of the nation that 
a disaster is possible, but that it will 
be impossible if proper modern scien- 
tific means of prevention are employed, 
the battle is half won.” 


pace Ns 
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“OLIVER TWIST” ON THE STAGE 


i \HE STAGE is signalizing the Dickens centenary in 
what accounts represent as an admirable performance 
of “Oliver Twist.’’ A dramatization made by Mr. 

J. Comyus Carr is presented at the New Amsterdam Theater, 

New York, and is called by the New York Times critic ‘‘a sort 


of histrionic carnival.”’ It may be that for many modern read- 





OLIVER TWIST AND BILL SIKES 
As enacted by Marie Doro and Lyn Harding. 
Oliver ‘‘ winsome and pathetic,’’ and Sikes ‘‘a masterly thing 


as a picture of the man and a study of moroseness, crass hard- 
headedness, and animal brutality.” 


ers the book, depending mainly upon melodramatic thrills for 
its effects, has been one of the easiest of Dickens’s novels to 
leave unread or unreread. Without adequate stage presenta- 
tion of these highly colored figures one could readily see the 
theater rapidly emptying. Mr. Klauber notes the fact that 
‘‘the peculiar sympathy and training which makes satisfactory 
exposition of them possible is unusual at the present time.” 
Consequently, when our stage can present a fine aggregation of 
competent actors, it will rejoice all Dickens lovers to seéthem 
employed to revitalize an old-time favorite. Mr. Nat C. Good- 
win, Miss Constance Collier, Mr. Lyn Harding, Miss Marie 
Doro are only a few of the admirable people employed in the 
present production. It is pointed out that Dickens characters 
‘“‘are in the essence theatrical figures, broadly drawn, highly 
colored, and postured in circumstances which are apt to be 
strange or exciting, or both together.’” They make up for what- 
ever deficiency the books may present as materials for ‘‘good 
plays.”’ It is, then, as a gallery of characterizations that the 
present play is viewed by The Times: 


“It is not, in fact, until the second scene, showing Fagin’ > Jen, 
that the interest begins to be acute. Previously you have seen 
Oliver at Mr. Brownlow’s, had a brief glimpse of Grimwig, who, 
by the way, is overloud; met the Beadle and his wife, and seen 
the young hero sent on his errand with the money and the books. 
And now you are to see him brought in by Nancy, protected by 


her against Fagin’s wrath, and ultimately drugged and put to 
bed before the treacherous Monks appears to make his bargain 
with the Jew. 

‘All this is highly entertaining, and carried forward with a 
fine insistence upon its seriousness, but yet with inimitable 
touches of humor to humanize the Fagin crew and keep them 
from being merely bugaboos. Monks, it. must be admitted, 
never does seem human. But that is not altogether Monks’s 
fault so much as the method of the actor. 

‘*Mr. Goodwin’s Fagin is a gorgeously composed character, 
splendidly made up to satisfy a general ideal of what the figure 
ought to be, and decked out with a dozen and one little pecu- 
liarities of speech and movement and gesture that define the 
racial peculiarities and the environment and ambition of the 
horrid creature. The blend of cruelty and whimsical humor, 
the sharpness and eraftiness, and again the unrelenting venge- 
fulness of the old man are superbly shown in Mr. Goodwin’s 
figure. Never once is there a suggestion of caricature. 

“‘Tt is not until a little later that Miss Collier’s Nancy has op- 
portunities for rounding out. Here it is very properly a sub- 
dued note. But presently, in the scene of confession of Oliver's 
danger, Miss Collier gave a splendidly nervous, vibrant sugges- 
tion of present fear and impending danger. She was most 
appealing. 

‘‘And from the beginning to the end Mr. Harding’s Sikes is 
a masterly thing as a picture of the man and a study of morose- 
ness, crass hard-headedness, and animal brutality. 

““One recalls with especial satisfaction in the earlier scenes. 
the picture of the Jew crooning a lullaby by the boy’s cot, and 
there is a capital touch in half-light and shadow as Bill Sikes’s 
face appears at the opening of the panel in Chertsey Hall, when 
Oliver is sent through to open the door, gives the alarm, is shot 
for his pains, and ultimately has the reward of meeting the adora- 
ble Rose, from whom he is to hear of his mother. Miss Olive 





NAT GOODWIN'S IMPERSONATION OF FAGIN. 


“‘A gorgeously composed character, splendidly made up to 
satisfy a general ideal of what the figure ought to be." 
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NANCY SAVES OLIVER FROM THE BLOWS OF FAGIN. 


The people here shown are, from the reader's left, Percival Vivian as Charley Bates, Charles Rodgers as The Artful Dodger, Constance Collier as 
Nancy Sikes, Nat C. Goodwin as Fagin, Marie Doro as Oliver Twist, and Lyn Harding as Bill Sikes. 








Wyndham is the Rose, and a very charming one indeed, tho the 
sketchy rdéle gives her little to do. 

“From this point on ‘the plot thickens.’ The den is shown 
again, with more of Monks and more of Bill and Fagin, and 
then comes the scene in which Nancy begs Rose to keep a watch- 
ful eye on Oliver. Presently on London Bridge, a magnificent 
picture—huge, impressive, grim, and forbidding—Nancy meets 
Mr. Brownlow and Rose, and her talk is overheard by Fagin 
and his henchman Barney. And shortly thereafter is the reve- 
lation of Nancy’s alleged treachery, with Bill Sikes, wildly ex- 
eited and on murder bent, sending Nancy from the room, to 
follow her presently and beat out her brains (off stage, fortu- 
nately), with the Jew’s baleful figure slowly disappearing in the 
gloom. Then, of course, on to the end of the story, with the 
flight over the housetops and the end of Fagin. 

“Tt is an interesting revival, and, of course, a timely one. 
And it has been done liberally and generally in good taste. Not 
all the acting is as fine as that of the three people principally 
engaged, in addition to those already mentioned, but there are 
good figures by Suzanne Sheldon, Courtenay Foote, Fuller 
Mellish, and Alfred Hudson. And-Charles Rodgers as The Art- 
ful Dodger and Percival Vivian as Charley Bates are especially 
good. 

‘*Also, Bill Sikes’s dog deserves a line to himself.’’ 


‘Oliver Twist” is not in this production a newcomer to the 
stage. It doesn’t take a very old inhabitant to remember the 
Nancy Sikes of Elita Proctor Otis, presented some fifteen years 
ago, with vividly gory accompaniments to her death scene. 
Back of that the play stretches to the primitive days of our 
theatrical history. In the New York Herald Mr. Edward Frei- 
berger recalls for us the fact that ‘‘Oliver Twist’’ was ‘£‘prob- 
ably the first Dickens story to be converted into a play in this 
ecountry.”’ He writes that it— 


‘‘Was first produced within one year of the publication of the 
story, at the old Park Theater, New York, on February 7, 1839, 
which was also the twenty-seventh anniversary of the birth of 
Dickens. On this memorable occasion Charlotte Cushman 
played Nancy Sikes. The impersonator of Bill Sikes was 
better known as a singer than as an actor, namely, Peter 
Richings, the husband of the more famous Mrs. Caroline 
Richings-Bernard. 

‘“* “Oliver Twist’ was also played at the Bowery Theater, New 
York, on April 6, 1860, as half of a ‘double bill,’ the other play 
being ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ Mrs. G. C. Howard, known as the 
original Topsy, played Nancy Sikes; Cordelia Howard, Oliver 
Twist, and George C. Boniface, Bill Sikes.” 


ENGLAND'S CENSORSHIP MANIA 
F THIS DISTANCE the English censorship doings 


and discussions have all the appearance of a game of hide- 
and-seek. The dramatic censor refuses the permit to 
produce a certain play, but a publisher forthwith spreads it 
before the public in a two-shilling volume. What people may 
not hear, they may read. This is the ease with Mr. Zangwill’s 
latest play, ‘“‘The Next Religion.” Again, what the public 
has already read they may not hear. This is the experience 
with Christopher St. John’s play, ‘‘The Coronation,” already 
in book form before the censor banned it. But clever managers 
of a play-society found a way to {‘run home and touch the goal,” 
tho the keeper still stood guard. They ‘‘invited’’ their audience 
to the theater to hear ‘‘The Coronation,’’ and the guests later 
:‘presented”’ the price of admission. But now it seems literature 
will have its censor, too, if certain dignified sponsors of the 
art can bring it about. ‘‘Deputations” go to,the Home Secre- 
tary with their complaints, under the titles of ‘‘ National Council 
of Public Morals,” or ‘‘London Council for the Promotion of 
Public Morality.”” Mr. Henry C. Shelley, who keeps the Boston 
Transcript informed of London literary matters, describes a 
recent deputation headed by Mr. St. Loe Strachey, editor of 
The Spectator, and ‘“‘supported by John Murray and four other 
publishers.’’ Of course with Mr. Murray among the protesters 
it does not escape the notice of the irreverent that his house 
gave, and still gives, the world Byron’s ‘‘Don Juan.” Mr. 
Edmund Gosse speaks up for his profession in a letter to the 
London Times, and points out that ‘‘the significant thing about 
the deputation was that it did not include a single author.’ 
He adds: 


-‘Those who, as publishers or booksellers, honestly wish to 
suppress what is deleterious literature will make a very grave, 
and I hope for their scheme a fatal, mistake if they try to push 
legislation through in defiance of the opinions of the literary 
profession. In these discussions we hear of the publisher and 
of the bookseller and of the policeman, but never a word of the 
author. But the author must be consulted if a very serious 
incursion is proposed into the province which owes its very 
existence to his labors. I believe I speak for the majority of those 
who make literature the main object of their thoughts when 
I say that we are quite as anxious as any publisher or bookseller 
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or ‘director of public morals’ that literature shall be pure and 
excellent, and that what is vulgar and base should be discoun- 
tenanced. But we want to know, when Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
speaks of books that are to be ‘ruthlessly stamped out,’ what 
books these are, and who is to be the judge. If our opinions on 
the subject should happen to differ from his, are we to be led 
blindfold to prison?”’ 


Mr. Shelley shows that Mr. Murray is not quite clear in his 
own mind as to how he wishes the censorship applied. He 
asserted that ‘‘censorship after publication is worse than use- 
less,’”’ yet ‘‘argued that the police ought to be given authority 
to destroy pernicious books whenever they come across them.” 
"The unsettled state of the public mind in respect to “ pernicious” 
books is seen here: 


“No deputation has ever formulated its complaints in a 
specific manner. Their members may have been, as H. G. Wells 
suggested recently, ‘nosing about in books for personalities 
and scandal,’ but they persist in hiding their discoveries in a 
‘eloud of innuendo.’ Mr. Zangwill is on sure ground when he 
affirms that a notable change is taking place in England with 
reference to freedom of discussion. And the change is illus- 
trated by the fact that some publishers have deleted from their 
lists books on which they were once not ashamed to place their 
imprint. There is the pertinent example of the Bohn library. 
Time was when the extra volumes of that series included Rabe- 
lais, Boccaccio’s Decameron, and Queen Margaret’s Hep- 
tameron. But the Bohn list knows them no more. Yet, and 
here is another ironic illustration of the curious British mind, 
there still stands on the list a volume of Voltaire’s tales which 
includes the delectable ‘Candide’!”’ 


Mention of police censorship, however, rouses British wrath in 
other quarters. ‘‘An Englishman’ writes in the London 
Daily Mail: 


“Tf the deputation had in its mind only those books which are 
no books, those biblia a biblia which are sold in secret and read 
in privacy, there would be no need of protest. Their intent 
is obvious to the first comer, and their punishment is, I believe, 
adequately provided for by the law. Neither definition nor 
criticism is necessary for their discovery. They proceed from 
ignoble presses, and they have not the remotest touch with 
literature. No provision need be inserted in any act which is 
aimed to check their circulation. Books of literary merit, 
genuine works of art, are farther from them than from the 
wrappers of pounds of tea, and tho their stupidity diminishes 
vastly their power of harm, they deserve, and they should 
obtain, no quarter. 

“But it is clear that the police have drawn no fine distine- 
tions in their literary criticism. There are still books on the 
border-line, it seems, which baffle the subtlety even of Mr. 
MeKenna and his satellites. With an uneasy sense that all is 
not well, the deputation desired that the word ‘indecent’ should 
be used in conjunction with the word ‘obscene.’ I agree with 
the Dean of York that it is not easy to distinguish between 
these two epithets. The deputation further urges the police to 
be more vigilant and active in the matter of prosecutions. Have 
they not sometimes been overvigilant? Within recent memory 
the translator of Emile Zola, that austere moralist, has suffered 
imprisonment, while Rabelais has been denounced as a ‘filthy 
priest’ by an Old Bailey lawyer, and an honest publisher locked 
up for no other crime than publishing an edition of Urquhart’s 
deathless version of Gargantua. 

‘What, I wonder, is a ‘poisonous’ book? And what are the 
symptoms of book-poisoning? Is the disease fatal, or can its 
victims be cured if it be taken in time? Who they are who 
succumb to the poison of a book may readily be imagined. 
‘They have no chins, these poor creatures, and their foreheads 
recede at an angle of forty-five degrees. Is it worth putting 
Rabelais in the dock and imprisoning the translator of Zola 
to save their feeble intellects from a shock? One would not have 
thought so. But an age which cheerfully sacrifices the fit for the 
encouragement of the unfit will not scruple to inflict an injustice 
upon the masters of literature, if only it can protect a few 
degenerates who suck poison from a printed page.” 


It is not ‘‘a delicate sense of morality which has persuaded 
these enemies of literature to the assault,’ declares this writer. 
It is ‘‘rather a pitiful lack of imagination.”’ He goes on: 
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“They do not understand books nor their purpose. They 
do not read them for enjoyment’s sake, but rather that they 
may do their authors a mischief. They forget that life must be 
judged by one set of rules, literature by another, that a ‘genuine 
artist’ may lift the foul and ugly to the topmost height of 
beauty. The splendid verse of Sophocles purges of all offense 
the horrible sufferings of Philoctetes. Cdipus the King, as the 
poet saw him and showed him, is the victim of a noble tragedy. 
Probably for the policeman he is no better than an incestuous 
murderer, who would not be allowed on his beat for a minute. 

‘Literature does not need the policeman. She does not want 
to answer irrelevant questions. When Flaubert, having written 
a work of genius, was put in the dock for his pains, the pros- 
ecuting counsel rivaled that home-grown specimen of ‘ours 
who labeled Rabelais a ‘filthy priest.’ ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, 
‘did Madame Bovary love her husband, or. did she even try 
to love him?’ That is the kind of criticism which we may expect 
from the magistrate, and-which can not be tolerated even to 
save the imbecile from his folly. It is quite easy not to read 
books, and if the police are omnipotent, let them restrain the 
fool from all printed matter and leave the man of letters to his 
own devices. 

*‘And while the man of letters will guard his honor and his 
liberty from the assaults of the police and the puritan, while 
the quarrel of one shall be the quarrel of all, there remains a 
wider question to be answered. Shall we surrender ourselves 
and our morals wholly to the magistrate? If we do we shall 
lose much else besides our self-respect. A great bishop once 
said that he would rather see England free than England sober, 
and it is better that England should be free to choose her own 
books than entrust the policeman with the management of her 
libraries. A millionaire who has purchased with his money-bags 
the right to express an opinion on all things once denounced the 
classics as ‘very filthy trash.’ The policeman would no doubt 
agree with him. But these are matters which each one must 
decide for himself, and with Mr. McKenna for our art critic 
we shall fare ill if we do not make our decision clear. Above all, 
let us be virtuous with our own virtue and not with the virtue 
ladled out by Government officials. For virtue is atrophied 
by disuse, and when it has perished the wisest laws ever devised 
to save man from his own responsibilities will prove a sorry 
substitute.” 





COSTUMING SHAKESPEARE—Shakespeare, when we have 
the rare privilege of seeing him well produced, is offered to 
us with his people drest in clothes that represent the ‘‘ period” 
of their lives and action. So at least the producer tries to con- 
vince us, on the ground, supposedly, that we are all antiquarians 
and know whether he is right or wrong. Mr. Andrew Lang re- 
veals in The Morning Post (London) some of the pains to which 
the costumers put themselves and the puzzles the producer has 
to solve: 


‘A distinguished authority of the Comédie Francaise once 
did me the honor of consulting me when he thought of a Minoan 
play of the ruff-and-farthingale period for women, while the 
young heroes wore embroidered bathing-drawers and in duels 
fought with the long Elizabethan rapier and parried with the 
dagger held in the left hand. All this was thought not to suit 
the genius of the Parisian public. As to ‘Macbeth,’ we went 
into the question of costume, and got it from miniatures in 
manuscripts of the eleventh century, from seals, and from the 
Bayeux tapestry. Macbeth himself and the other nobles drest 
as Norman gentlemen. They did not wear kilts, but the belted 
plaid was permitted, tartan and all, to the general run of men. 
All was to be quite historical, true to the eleventh century, and 
no doubt effective and picturesque. But how Shakespeare 


‘‘Ought Shakespeare’s plays to be acted in the dress of his 
own day (except the Roman plays) or in that of 300 a.p. (‘Lear’), 
1200 s.c. (‘Troilus and Cressida’), 1050 a.p. (‘Macbeth’), 1431 
(‘Henry VI.,’ Part 1); or how? You certainly can not act 
‘Hamlet,’ guns and all, in the costume and with the weapons of 
the Vikings of 900-1000 a.p. We must not have Hamlet (Mr. 
Wopsle) in a byrnie. When Garrick (if I am not mistaken) or 
some later archeologist drest Macbeth and Macduff in the High- 
land filibeg, with the unbelted plaid and basket-hilted broad- 
sword of Prince Charlie’s men, a great mistake was made. We 
can not dress the characters of a play in the costume of the first 
inventors of the legend on which the plot is based.” 
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A WOMAN'S TRIBUTE TO MR. HOWELLS 


R. HOWELLS has not always pleased the women. 
M Perhaps he hasn’t always tried, having by him for 

guidance such a thing as an artistic conscience. At 
any rate, one sometimes hears that women are not always satis- 
fied with the women of his books. They think there are depths 
or remote recesses of womanly psychology that are beyond him. 
Then, on another hand, a woman, 
Mrs. Gertrude Atherton, has more 
than onee called him to task in public 
print for wielding a retarding in- 
fluence on American fiction. Every 
young writer of fiction, she charged, 
has tried to write like Mr. Howells, 
which has meant that they have not 
dealt in red blood and passion, what- 
ever else may have been their stock 
in trade. Mr. Howells has just cele- 
brated his seventy-fifth birthday. 
He was born March 1, 1837, and our 
leading news-sheets are offering him 
abundant expressions of congratula- 
tion. The Boston Transcript fills a 
page with the tributes of his younger 
contemporaries. From them we select 
for quotation Mrs. Wilkins-Free- 
man’s, for one reason because it is 
a woman’s tribute, and, for another, 
because she sees, in a different light, 
almost the same order of facts that 
others see with a spirit of disapproval. 
It is almost a parable: 


‘*T remember when I was a child, 
playing hide-and-seek (I think they 
used to call that innocent infantile 
game Hide-and-Seek), I discovered 
that the very best hiding-place was 
in plain sight. I used to stand in 
full evidence, say at a house corner, 
and all my little mates would race back and forth past me, 
hunting good hiding-places, according to their notions, and not 
realizing that a hiding-place is not a hiding-place, and may 
serve a double purpose, by concealing itself as well as its 
inhabitant. 

“Well, in thinking about Mr. William Dean Howells, I have 
been wondering if he has not succeeded during recent years in 
doing just what I did in that childish game. Eager hunters after 
good literature have raced after it, searching hither and yon, in 
native and foreign by-ways and hedges, in cellars, and behind 
stumps and trees. Best-sellers have flamed out of such places, 
and speedily become ashes, and all the time William Dean 
Howells has stood shining calmly in his Place in plain sight. 
He has remained. He arrived years ago and he has never left. 
Others have pushed and been pushed between himself and the 
mental vision of the public, but he was there in his stedfast 
place when the pushers and the pushed were spoken of. no 
more. 

‘‘William Dean Howells, in more than one sense, has re- 
mained. He has never left his own country. He is our great 
American Author. He has never gone nugget-hunting in foreign 
fields. America would not be America without its unconquer- 
able asset of this Artist who is loyal. America, crude and 
aggressively sophisticated, new and daring the feats of wisdom 
of the aged, meek and devil-may-care, is His Country, and he 
has stood fast in its service, with his great brain directing his 
faithful pen. He has kindled and kept burning a light of knowl- 
edge which will never die, for the benefit of his own Country- 
men, to their credit at home and abroad. We have had a few 
whose originators have themselves passed beyond our ken, but 
their works remain. We have a few great living men who are 
content with the content of true greatness, to stand behind it 
and think little of themselves in comparison. 

‘They are the torch-bearers obscured by the guiding flames 
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of their own torches, satisfied that it should be so, even satisfied 
that their guiding lights are missed for the sake of false ones, 
confident in the certainty of a return. 

“To say that we are all proud of William Dean Howells is to 
say too little. We are more than proud, we live because of his 
life. A great author is one of the props in the history of a great 
nation. We can not proffer him glory, which he already has. 
We can add nothing to his fame, which will endure for the gen- 
erations. But we can awake to a new realization of his greatness. 


Upon his seventy-fifth birthday we can look upon him and his 





MR. HOWELLS’ SERENE EVENING OF LIFE. 


At seventy-five the Dean of American Letters, with his articles of literary faith unchanged since he began 
novel-writing, still follows the pursuit of fiction. 


work as if for the first time. We can, we who know, and have 
always known, his true value, regard him, as with the eyes of 
children, with a wonder of surprize and appreciation. The 
truly great is forever new, possessing inviolable youth. That 
quality we can recognize and be dazzled by the light of that 
one genius as if for the first time. In that way we can offer a 
birthday gift to William Dean Howells which he can accept from 
his own countrymen and know there is no duplicate. All Amer- 
ican readers and authors love and revere this great author, and 
we offer him upon his seventy-fifth birthday a renewal of our 
love and reverence, which means much more to us than the 
original, and may mean more to him.” 


The note of Mr. Howells’ Americanism that is sounded by 
Mrs. Wilkins-Freeman is repeated with some variations by Bliss 
Perry, who also contributes this to the symposium: 


‘“No one has studied more closely or portrayed more skilfully 
the varied types of the national character. He has been fully 
as ‘American’ as his friend Mark Twain, and yet no one has 
been more sensitive to aspects of contemporary European 
thought and feeling. His loyalty to his own soil and race has 
never been bumptious or irritating, and tho, like Coleridge, he 
has always been preaching, one never thinks of him as a preacher. 
He has been, rather, like a first-violinist in the big national 
orchestra of authorship; apparently intent upon his own score, 
and yet keeping the whole orchestra up to pitch. And how ad- 
mirably Mr. Howells has played. In all of his fifty books, what 
consummate rightness of tone and phrasing, what mastery over 
one of the most difficult of the arts, and what sympathetic com- 
prehension of his half-trained but right-minded compatriots 
who have sometimes found his instrument too subtle to convey 
his full passionate intention, but who never think of him and 
his long leadership without affectionate pride!” 
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A REBUFF TO THE MEN AND RELIGION 
MOVEMENT : 


O MANY PASTORS of the Lutheran Church as are 
S embraced within the Long Island Pastoral Conference 

of the Missouri Synod have given notice to the publie at 
large and to many preachers of other denominations in particular 
that they decline to participate in the efforts of the Men and 
Religion Forward Movement. Their reasons are stated in a 
circular issued from Brooklyn and signed by a committee of 
five members. The principal impediment that they see to joining 
in this endeavor where all denominational differences are waived, 
is the implicit inconsistency of such a surrender. They admit 
that ‘‘according to the word of God,” all who believe in Jesus 
Christ are members of the holy Christian Church,..yet they 
also ‘‘learn from that same word of God that it is contrary to 
the will of God to ignore or make light of doctrinal differences.”’ 
They express themselves in this form: 


‘*We ean not understand why any thinking man can not realize 
the seriousness of conditions. 
enough if duly considered. 
Apostolic Succession of the Episcopal Church is Scriptural, 
then we preachers, who have not been ordained by an Episco- 
palian bishop, have no right whatever to be and remain incum- 
bents of the holy office of the ministry. If the doctrine of 
immersion, so tenaciously held by the Baptist Church, is Serip- 
tural, then all we, who have not been immersed, are not baptized. 
If the doctrine of an election to eternal damnation, taught by 
the Calvinists, is Scriptural, then we are deceiving the people 
by preaching that Jesus died for all sinners, and that God will 
have all men to be saved. If the doctrine that Christ’s body 
and blood are:not really present and orally partaken of in the 
sacrament by all communicants is Scriptural, then our Lutheran 
Church is misrepresenting our Savior in saying that they are. 
If the doctrine that the Bible is not verbally inspired is Serip- 
tural, then we are making far too great demands upon the 
people by. teaching that the Bible is the verbally inspired Word 
of God, and that it is to be received and believed as such. 

‘““That these and many similar differences should not be worthy 
of recognition and of the most prayerful and careful considera- 
tion on the part of all Christians and lovers of the truth and 
their Lord, and sufficient ground to preclude cooperation of 
those among whom these differences exist and until they no 
longer exist, is difficult to be understood by all such as have 
learned the word of truth and have learned to stand for a definite 
theology on the basis of such word of truth it being the unerring 
inspired Word of God.” 


The notice here sent out is timed to meet the opening sessions 
of the ‘‘Movement”’ work-in New York and vicinity. There are 
thousands of members of the Lutheran Church in the East, says 
the Rev. John H. C. Fritz, chairman of the Mission Board, 
‘and about a million in the country at large.’”’ The words of 
their declination are: 


“Cooperation on our part is altogether out of the question. 
Why can we not cooperate? It may be difficult for us to answer 
this question within the short space of a letter in such a manner 
that you will fully understand and appreciate our position. The 
Men and Religion Forward Movement is unionistic in its very 
nature. While the Movement does not seek to bring about a 
union or federation of churches, yet it does expressly call for 
cooperation of the churches, and does not recognize the existing 
division of the visible Church upon earth to be due to differences 
more or less essential, which differences should not be ignored 
and which ought to preclude cooperation of the churches among 
whom these differences exist and as long as they exist. 

“We well realize that the differences which divide the churches 
of the so-called reformed scheme of theology (the Christian 
churches among the Protestants outside of the Lutheran Church) 
are not as great and as essential as those which divide these from 
the Lutheran Church, and that therefore some of these churches, 
which are by their very scheme of theology closely related, can 


The case is plain and simple .. 
If, for instance, the doctrine of the 


with little or no scruples of conscience unite to promote a 
religious enterprise. 

‘*At their very inception the churches of the so-called reformed 
scheme of theology did not accept the Bible as the only norm of 
doctrine and rule of life, but at once subjected the Bible to the 
test of human reason, and have done so ever since, as history 
amply proves from the .time of that memorable colloquy at 
Marburg, in 1529, down to the present day. These churches 
have to a large extent tolerated and sanctioned differences of 
opinion in religious belief. What may be termed a happy incon- 
sistency, inasmuch as those who, either consciously or unecon- 
sciously, rejected some plain truths of Scripture, did not at 
once reject all, has in the course of years largely resulted 
into an unhappy consistency inasmuch as many in our day 
act on the principle that if some parts of the Bible may be 
subjected to the test of human reason, others may also be, and 
that, if some parts may be rejected, others may also be rejected. 
Thus many are now reaping the evil fruits of an evil sowing. 
This also well accounts for the tendency of our time to break 
away from all creeds without at the same time getting any 
closer to the Bible itself, which is the unerring inspired Word 
of God. Modern church life is full of inconsistencies, and is 
marked by spiritual indifference, a go-as-you-please Christian- 
ity, and a lack of thoroughness, conservatism, ferveney, and 
consecration. At the same time, we well know, this very con- 


‘dition, which we so much deplore, is looked upon by not a few 


as approaching the ideal....... 

“Tn view of the great spiritual indifference manifested by many 
of the churches of our day, we also well understand that our 
conservative position will not be readily appreciated. But this 
fact does not-in any way move us to change our position, tho 
it does make us feel sad to know that so many are indifferent 
to the truth and are breaking away from the old gospel and a 
good, sound Christianity, and that so very many are not at all 
willing to concedé*the seriousness and importance of doctrinal 
differences. We are firmly convinced that with our conservative 
position we stand on Biblical ground.” 





CATHOLIC FEARS OF SOCIALISM 


re | \HE PROPHETIC EYES of one Catholic organ foresee 

a new political alinement in this country that will pre- 

sent itself in ten or in fifty years according to the de- 
velopment of events. We may then have a ‘“‘clerical” party 
in polities, tho The Catholic Universe (Cleveland), which makes 
the forecast, hopes we won’t. What it sees is an opposition of 
political parties ‘‘divided upon moral lines.’’ The great bulk 
of the conservative element ‘‘must be furnished by the Catholic 
Church,” this paper declares; the opposing party it looks to see 
enrolled under the banner of Socialism. We shall have to keep 
our lamps trimmed and burning in order not to be taken by 
surprize, for, as this journal sees it, ‘‘the condition of unrest, 
the well-nigh patent preconditions of a social revolution, are 
manifest in the state of the old parties of the present day.” 
We read: 


‘‘In Continental Europe to-day, the oncoming strides of So- 
cialism are only held in check through a coalition of all other 
elements with the clerical forees in public affairs. The same 
thing is certain to come in the United States. 

“Tf this country is not to be swept into the vortex of Social- 
ism with all its attendant immoralities, then the Catholic Church 
through her members must save it. 

‘‘There may never be (we hope there never will be) a party 
in this country which will be called ‘Catholic,’ but there is cer- 
tain to be a party which will be a composite of all the elements 
which oppose Socialism and which elements will have as their 
largest and leading unit in that coalition the members of the 
Catholic Church. 

‘Those who timorously recoil even now from any suggestion 
that Catholics should take an active part in public affairs, with 
a saving thought always of their Catholicity, will do well to 
have gone to their reward before that struggle comes, for it will 
be one in which there will be no quarter asked or given and no 
compromise possible 
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“The great body of Catholic voters are slowly but surely 
coming face to face with a condition where they will have to be 
one thing or the other, either loyal to their faith or recreant to 
their duty, accordingly as they choose their political alinement. 
It may not come for twenty years or for fifty years, and it may 
come in ten. But it is coming, and a little practise of practical 
Catholicity now in their political relations will be an excellent 
preparation for the fight that is prophesied by events.”’ 


Father Vaughan may perhaps be taken as the official voice 
of the Church in its present pro- 
test against Socialism. He is 
holding a series of Lenten con- 
ferences on the subject in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New York. 
In his first discourse on ‘‘So- 
cialism and the Papacy’’ he took 
pains to point out that it was 
not an economic theory he was 
combating. ‘‘If Socialism were 
no more than what it is repre- 
sented to be to the small farmer, 
or was said to be in the cam- 
paigns for votes, it would be of 
interest to the Catholic sociol- 
ogist, but not to the Catholic 
preacher.”” He comes, he said, 
“as one who had taken up this 
crusade against Socialism as a 
mission” to which he believed 
himself dedicated after a visit to 
Pius X. in Rome. He spoke as 
the defender of the Pontiff against 
the charges of the Socialist lead- 
ers. His discourse, reported in 
the daily press, contained this 
passage : 


‘‘They—my separated brothers 
—will tell you that the Pope is 
on the side of the capitalist in 
the existing struggle, and that 
from him labor can expect no 
sympathy. But it is not true. 
All history, read by the impartial 
man, written by the unbiased 
man, will tell you ‘that it is not 
true. They will point out that 
in times past the Pope blest the autocrat for whom we have no 
use to-day, the autocrat who has to move on. But we must not 
judge the Dark Ages, as they are called, by the light that is 
thrown across the floor of life to-day. In the Dark Ages the 
autocrat was necessary to preserve order in a time of turmoil. 
Does that say that the Pope sympathized with autocracy? 
Why, the Pope has ever been the champion of the toiler, and 
there were dark times when the Pope was the workingman’s 
only friend. 

“The Catholic Chureh has never recognized a distinction 
between the likeness of Christ in the serf and peasant and the 
likeness of Christ in the peer and prince. She is splendid. She 
knows. And she knew, too, in those dark days when the toiler 
stood all alone, when he had no voice, no eager, friendly press, 
no bonds of unionism. In those days the toiler had only the 
papacy to back him up. 

“This same Church gave us trial by jury, it gave us our rep- 
resentative system of government, and all the great organiza- 
tions of to-day are a network woven by her hand. It was to 
this same Church that the yielding empires, passing on in dim 
but magnificent procession, ceded the scepters of authority, 
Without which you would have had in place of the Europe of 
to-day a Mongolian desert....... 

“As in the past, so to-day, the Pope is the friend of the work- 
ingman. Leo’s encyclical is the very magna charta of the 
Wworkingman. In his Letter on Labor, Leo XIII. reminded the 
employer of labor that there was a dictate of nature more im- 
perious and more ancient than any bargain between man and 
man; that remuneration for work must be sufficient to support 
the wage-earner in decent comfort.’ 





ANDREW M. FAIRBAIRN, 


The founder and principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. Lord 
Acton declared him ‘‘ the most learned theologian in Oxford.”’ 
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NEWMAN'S ANTAGONIST AT OXFORD 


HE MOST picturesque religious figure of the nineteenth 
century was probably Cardinal Newman, the Anglican 
scholar and preacher, who led an exodus to Rome. His 
influence at Oxford was paramount for a long period, but in 
1886, when Dr. Andrew M. Fairbairn became the first principal 
of Mansfield College, an opponent appeared who started the 
current of thought running in 
the opposite direction. The 
‘‘Oxford Movement” has now 
lost its foree, in the opinion of 
many observers, and it was Fair- 
bairn who was primarily respon- 
sible for the change. If we are 
to accept the words of one of Dr. 
Fairbairn’s admirers, he was ac- 
knowledged by even the Angli- 
ean followers of Newman as the 
greater intellect. Without giv- 
ing any actual quotations from 
them to verify this statement, 
Dr. George A. Gordon says in 
The Congregationalist and Chris- 
tian World (Boston) that ‘‘ Angli- 
cans regretfully, but frankly, in 
homage to truth, confest that 
the greatest theological scholar 
and the weightiest intellect in 
Oxford was Fairbairn, the non- 
eonformist.’’ This tribute is re- 
called by the recent notice of his 
death. But more than this, says 
Dr. Gordon, ‘‘ whether it knows 
it or not, the Christian Church 
throughout the English-speaking 
world, so far as it holds or is able 
to hold a reasonable and vital 
faith, is the debtor of this great 
man.’’ Lord Acton, who also 
died the other day, acclaimed as 
one of England’s greatest intel- 
leets, ‘‘regarded Dr. Fairbairn 
as the most learned theologian 
in Oxford.’”’ His Oxford story is continued in a strongly partizan 
strain by Dr. Gordon: 


‘‘When Dr. Fairbairn went to Oxford in 1886 the Newman 
cult still flourished in a mild way. Admiration of Newman as 
a man and as a writer almost prohibited honest criticism; it 
certainly delayed the advance of the Anglican intellect and di- 
minished its confidence in the exercise of reason in the field of 
religion. Fairbairn met Newman as an equal in dialectics; he 
met him as immeasurably his superior in ideas and learning. 
When Dr. Fairbairn had finished his contribution to The Con- 
temporary Review, afterward embodied in one of his ablest books, 
‘Catholicism: Roman and Anglican,’ Newmanism had been 
seen in its true light. The writer of this notice often exprest 
to Dr. Fairbairn his regret that so much learning and power had 
been expended in proving an axiom, in exposing an absurdity 
plain to the common sense of all sane-minded men. That a 
ehurch, which is a collection of individuals, should be able to 
bestow what no single human soul among the multitude com- 
posing it possest seemed a sheer impossibility; that the certainty 
unattainable by the soul in its converse with God and in his 
service should be attainable when a host of baffled souls got 
together, called themselves the one apostolic and Catholic 
Church, chose one of their confused members as a guide and 
authority, clothing him with infallibility, appeared a manifest 
and pitiable absurdity. 

) “To this rather wild expostulation Dr. Fairbairn’s invari- 
able reply was that Christian England called for this service. 
Doubtless he was right, and as we follow the masterly move- 
ment of his thought, critical and constructive, we may well 
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be grateful for the conviction out of which this illuminating 
service issued....... 

‘‘Dr. Fairbairn imprest every one as a man of vast resources. 
He had an extraordinary memory; he had long been a system- 
atic and laborious student; the result was an enormous range of 
accurate and important learning. When he accepted the prin- 
cipalship of Mansfield College he was recognized as the most 
learned man in Great Britain in ‘the Religions of the World.’ 
This had come to be his special field after prolonged and pro- 
found philosophic discipline. His cherished purpose was to 
write a book upon this subject worthy of its importance, of his 
attainments and insight, and of the general need of the Chris- 
tian Church. This alluring vision he surrendered that he might 
plant non-conformity in Oxford; this ideal he bequeathed to 
other scholars and thinkers that he might do a permanent but 
a local administrative service. The character of the man looms 
through that painful but complete sacrifice like a great 
mourtain.”’ 


Practically confirmatory of Dr. Gordon’s appreciation is one 
published in The Westminster Gazette (London) under the sig- 
nature of Principal P. T. Forsyth, D.D., himself also, it may be 
added, of non-conformist faith. We read: 


‘*A number of years ago I had a conversation with Sir Andrew 
Clark, the well-known physician. His theological interests were 
very strong. He said that he thought he had perhaps the best 
theological library of any layman in London. Among other 
books we spoke of Dr. Fairbairn’s, which were then in the height 
of their repute. Sir Andrew said he would tell me something 
he was sure would interest me. A few weeks before he had 
met at dinner Lord Acton, fresh from a visit to Oxford, where 
he had not been for a number of years. Lord Acton said that 
he had found in Oxford but one man who had a real grasp of 
the religious situation of Europe, and that man was Fairbairn. 
. . . He did much to rescue English thought from patristic ob- 
session on the one hand, and from insular narrowness on the 
other. He was a powerful influence in restoring theology in 
this country to that connection with Continental thought which 
was so beneficent in the first century of Protestantism, and whose 
breach has so starved all our religious thought.” 


Some biographical facts of Dr. Fairbairn’s earlier life are given 
by The Morning Post (London), thus: 


‘*His career as a minister narrowly escaped wreck at the out- 
set. Much reading and thinking brought about mental develop- 
ment and doubts, and so it came to pass that, in a village where 
theological views, however antiquated, were held with grim 
tenacity, the young preacher began to feel that he was not in a 
sphere that promised usefulness. He found himself obliged to 
resign his pastorate, and determined to study for a while in the 
freer intellectual atmosphere of the German universities. ‘I 
had forsaken the Church of my fathers,’ he wrote, ‘and now no 
father of any church would consent to illuminate a man made 
humble by failure.’ And so in a mood composed partly of hope, 
but largely of despair, I determined to seek abroad the light I 
could not find at home. ...... 

“‘ But the clouds were to pass over and the sun to shine again. 
In Germany Fairbairn ‘found himself,’ and, strengthened by 
contact with German thought, he was able to return to his 
native land with doubts resolved and with faith renewed. In 
1872 he began a five-years’ successful ministry in Aberdeen, a 
city to which he was afterward bound by many strong ties of 
affection. The university appreciated his erudition, and 
professors and students alike flocked to his ministry. As a 
preacher he had developed greatly, and his fame spread beyond 
the confines of the city. He, was.an unsuccessful candidate for 
the chair of moral philosophy at Aberdeen University, but in 
1877 there came to him a eall to proceed to Yorkshire to take up 
what proved to be his life work—the training of others for the 
ministry. For nine years he labored as principal of Airedale 
Independence College at Bradford, fitting himself for the larger 
sphere that was to open up for him. 

“In 1886 Dr. Fairbairn was invited to become the first prin- 
cipal of Mansfield College, Oxford. The foundation of a Non- 
conformist college in an intellectual center of the Church of 
England was regarded at the time by many as a dangerous 
experiment. 

**As a preacher Dr. Fairbairn had his limitations. His style 
was rugged—half Scottish and half German, it has been truly 
described. But his influence was profound, and when in June, 
1908, he decided that, with the completion of his seventieth year, 
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he must resign his work into younger hands, the announcement 
was universally received with genuine regret.” 
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A MISSION’S HAND IN CHINA’S FUTURE 


"| \HE INFLUENCE of Christian missions upon worl 
movements is illustrated in the career of Sun Yat-sen, 
the retiring provisional president of the Chinese Re. 

public. The Anglican Church takes especial pride in his career, 

since he was trained in the English mission school in Honoluly 
and baptized in Canton. These facts, only lately becoming 
public, lead The Living Church (Milwaukee) to thrill to the 
thought that ‘‘the Manchu dynasty that has ruled China for 
three centuries, the throne that is older than the Christian 

Church, succumbs to the vision’‘that has been implanted bya 

humble mission among the Chinese in one of the farthest out- 

posts of Christian civilization.” What is said to be a ‘‘cop. 
rected” record of Sun Yat-sen’s life is thus given in the Chicago 

Record-Herald: ; 
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‘His father’was a poor Cantonese who emigrated to Hawaii, 
worked first on a sugar-plantation and finally obtained a small 
rice-field in the Island of Oahu, about three miles from Hono 
lulu. Here, almost in the shadow of the famous precipice ¢f 
the Pali, where the conqueror Kamehameha the Great won his 
decisive victory, Dr. Sun Yat-sen was born. With customary 
Chinese industry and frugality his father supported his family, 
a wife and four children, and, about the time that Sun Yat-sen 
was twelve years of age, had saved money enough to enable him 
to return to Canton with his wife and daughters, leaving his 
two sons in Honolulu. 

“The elder, Sun Ahmi, moved to Maui and engaged in the 
cattle business. He placed his young brother in the school of 
Bishop Willis, in Honolulu, where the boy remained for several 
years. He became a convert to Christianity, and his brother 
at once advised the father, who wrote his younger son to come 
immediately to Canton. Sun Yat-sen obeyed, and at Canton 
began the study of medicine. He refused, however, to worship 
the ancestral gods and was baptized by a missionary, uniting 
with the Episcopal Church. He has stedfastly clung to his 
new faith ever since, altho many times importuned by influen- 
tial friends to resume the old religion in order to strengthen his 
political following. His most intimate friend, Chang Chau, 
whom he has summoned from Oahu to China to help him, is 
also a Christian. His wife, however, still follows the old faith. 

“His father, tho subsequently reconciled to him, turned hin 
out of his home. The penniless lad made his way to Hong 
kong, obtained employment in the Alice Memorial Hospital, 
and, by reason of the kindness of the dean of the medical faculty 
connected with that institution, was enabled to graduate in 
medicine. Sun Yat-sen then went to Macao, a Portuguese set- 
tlement near the coast, and there became interested in the revo 
lutionary movement, to which he has devoted his life. 

‘His story since is a thrilling one, full of perilous incident— 
thrice barely escaping in disguise from Chinese towns, arrested 
in London at the instance of the Chinese Minister and released 
by English law, suffering deprivation in many lands and redt- 
plicated disappointments in his own, working ever at the hazarl 
of his life with a price set upon his head, and finally achieving 
the glorious success to which he has attained. 

‘*We are proud of Lincoln and of Garfield, each of whom ros? 
from poverty to the Presidency. The Chinese with equal reason 
ean honor the name of Sun Yat-sen.” 
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Other leaders in the revolutionary movement have also ree the avers 


ognized the power of the Christian faith. General Li Yuer 
hung, who was Vice-President with Dr. Sun Yat-sen, says Th 
Missionary Review of the World, ‘‘is a very earnest evangelical 
Christian who is not afraid to let his light shine before men.’ 
Moreover: 









‘‘Wu Ting-fang was baptized as a Christian when he attended 
a mission school, but has since become an Ethical Culturist 
Liang Chi-cho, another leader of the revolutionists, is al: 
product of missionary teaching and an earnest Christian. 
is one of the ablest writers in China, and became an object! 
enmity to many Chinese because of the strong pro-Christial 
character of his writings.” 








GROWTH OF THE COMMERCIAL- 
CAR INDUSTRY 


N article in The Automobile sets forth 

statistics to show that ‘‘ a phenomenal 
gowth ’’ took place last year in the busi- 
ness of building and selling commercial 
ars and that the prospects for the future 
are bright. It is about ten years since 
the motor-truck industry was begun in this 
country. Its growth, therefore, has been 
sow; in fact, it is only within the last year 
or two that the public has been induced to 
turn its attention seriously to the motor- 
truck as a practical saver of time, labor, 


From ‘* The Commercial Vehicle.’ 
ELECTRIC WAGONS USED IN DELIVERING MILK 
IN MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


and money. Such has been the recent 
growth that The Automobile declares this 
industry promises “‘ soon to be a rival of 
the pleasure-car branch of the trade.” 
(ne of the best signs of increase of public 
interest, and probably also one of the most 
potent means of developing the industry, 
has been the exhibitions of commercial 
cars given in the large cities of the country. 
In the early years trucks were treated 
merely as incidentals in shows mainly de- 
voted to pleasure ears, but this year there 
have been several notable shows devoted 
entirely to trucks. 

There were registered in the United 
States during the year 1911 23,855 com- 
mercial ears, comprizing about 18,600 gas- 
dine trucks, 4,000 electrics, and 600 fire- 
department cars. There were also a few 
steam-cars devoted to commercial uses. 


With all this advance there still remains. 


“a big field for the commercial ecar.’’ For 
the present year, manufacturers expect to 
turn out 45,000 trucks. Ten years ago it 
is believed that not more than 100 trucks 
were manufactured in the whole year. 
The average price per truck then was only 
$1,400; in 1904 it had become $1,500, and 
in 1910 it was $2,250, which was the high- 
water mark. Increased production in 1911, 
combined with a high percentage of low- 
priced delivery-wagons reduced the aver- 
age to $2,200. It is believed that in 1912 
the average will drop to $2,100. Follow- 
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STEAM-WAGON USED IN WATERING ROADS IN INDIA. 


ing is a table showing the number of com- 
mercial cars registered last year in the dif- 
ferent States, with the amount of the regis- 
tration fees attached. 


Registra- 
tion. 


State 


SE cra? din G ate arec ciate 3 
California : 
Colorado 

Cc a 

Delawa 

District of C olumbia. 

Florida 


Kansas * 
OS Se ee cars 
Louisiana. . 
Maine..... 
Maryland. . 
Massachusett 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana* 
Nevada* 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico * 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota. 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


West Virginia g 
Wisconsin 54: 2, 
Wyoming 
23,855 $118,13: 
* Estimated; registration not required. 
Reckoned at the average price for 1911 
($2,200) it appears 
that the cars already 
in use in this ‘country 
represent an invest- 
ment of $52,481,000. 
Should the produc- 
tion that is predicted 
for 1912 be accom- 
plished, and the aver- 
age price remain the 
same, the total value 
of trucks in use will 
reach $99,000,000. 
Other items of inter- 
est pertaining to this 
subject are given in 
the article as follows: 


ufacture of accessories for pleasure cars. 
However, comparatively few new manufac- 
turers have entered the accessory field on 
this account, as the majority of the makers 
of pleasure-car accessories found it very easy 
to produce the special goods for truck use 
along with their regular lines. Still, nearly 
all of them have been obliged to increase 
the capacity of their works to accommodate 
the growing business. There are over 950 
companies engaged in the manufacture of 
automobile and truck accessories. Théir 
combined capital amounts to almost $300,- 
000,000, and the value of their total output 
for the year of 1911 was $255,202,000 

“Tt is interesting to compare the’ number 
of trucks of different sizes in use. Light 
delivery-wagons make up 10,000 out of the 
total of 25,000. The smaller tradesmen 
are finding these very handy, as they 
cover distance quickly, have ample capa- 
city for the small, light loads they are 
called upon to earry, and do not cost 
nearly so much to maintain as the larger 
vehicles. There are a great many business 
men, however, who find the 1-ton truck 
very useful and more suited to their needs 
than the light delivery-wagon or the 
heavier type of car. These number about 
6,000. Next comes the 2-ton truck, with 
3,500 users, and then the 3-ton car with 
3,000. The 3-ton is popular, and appears 
to mark the line of demarcation between 
lighter types of truck and the really big, 
heavy ones. When we come to the 4-ton 
class, there is a falling off of 50 per cent. 
as compared with the 3-ton cars, and we 
find only 1,500 users. The big, heavy 
trucks are not very widely used on ac- 
count of their great cost and the heavy 
expense of maintaining them. There are 
only 1,000 users of the 5-ton size, and only 
about 500 people or corporations who 
cared to assume the expense entailed by the 
operation and maintenance of a truck of 
greater capacity than the 5-ton size. 

‘Tt is remarkable to how great a number 
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“The number of 
men employed in fac- 
tories which manu- 
facture commercial vehicles varies all the 
way from eight or ten in some small plants 
to 10,000 in some of the great 
establishments which turn out 
a total of several thousand 
pleasure cars and trucks a 
year. The clerks and officials 
engaged in the factory branch 
of the industry would make 
several good-sized regiments, 
and their salaries, added to the 
wages of the 50,000 men em- 
ployed in the works, make up 
the tidy sum of $65,000,000 a 
year. 

‘“The extensive use of auto- 
mobile trucks has created a 
large demand for truck acces- 
sories, just as the pleasure-car 
business gave rise to the man- 


FIVE-TON WAGON 


WITH DUMP OPERATED BY COMPREST AIR. 


and variety of uses the motor-truck adapts 
itself. At first the only type seen was 
the light delivery-wagon. Then larger 
wagons began to appear, shortly followed 
by the first motor-driven fire-department 
vehicles. Now almost all the large cities 
and a surprizing number of the smaller 
cities and towns are equipping their fire 
departments with apparatus of this sort. 
When it is realized that there are over 
30,000 horse-drawn fire-wagons now in use, 
or one for each 2,500 to 3,000 inhabitants, 
it is clearly seen that this is a very large 
field for the commercial car, as there is no 
reason why all these horse-drawn wagons, 
consisting of hose-carts, hook-and-ladder 
wagons, fire-engines, chemical carts, water- 
towers, ete., should not be replaced by 
automobile apparatus. This is especial- 
ly reasonable as the greater power ar] 
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capacity of the motor-driven vehicle make 
it not only swifter and more efficient, but 
also more economical to the municipality 
which maintains it. 

“The cost of operation and maintenance 
of the different sizes of commercial cars is a 
matter of great interest to the average 
business man. This is especially the case 
with men who are contemplating substi- 
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LOADING DELIVERY BREAD-BASKETS ON A MOTOR-TRUCK. 


tuting motor-driven business vehicles for 
the horse-drawn type. The manufacturers 
are fully cognizant of this interest and a 
number of them have collected a great vol- 
ume of cost records regarding their ma- 
chines used by different trades in widely 
separated localities. From these they have 
calculated averages on the various sizes, 
including both actual running expenses and 
overhead cost. Drivers’ wages are figured 
at $16 to $22 a week, gasoline at 12 cents a 
gallon, oil at 30 cents a gallon, garage at 
$225 to $300 a year, tires at $275 for a 1-ton 
machine to $1,650 for a 10-ton truck, over- 
hauling and repairing at $3800 to $500, 


depreciation at 15 per cent., and insurance ° 


at $150 to $240 a year. The daily average 
of gasoline trucks is as follows: 


Light wagon, averaging 70 milesaday..... $6.10 
1-ton truck, *% 4. eA re bch es 8.07 
2-ton “ ~ > 5 hea eS. 10.60 
3-ton “ sk eae Pi ene 12.20 
4-ton “ ed art 13.80 
5-ton ‘“ 8 50 “ Oe Louies 15.00 
7-ton “ 5 a5? py att 16.45 

10-ton “ Pe aed neh qeriey Ys 18.50 


‘* According to the testimony of a num- 
ber of large business houses, it costs over 
$8 a day to keep a wagon and team of 
horses at work, including the wages of the 
men, the entire expense totaling $2,950 a 
year: The average daily cost of operation 
of a motor-truck, deduced from the figures 
already given, is $12.59, amounting to 
$3,800 a year. It is a noteworthy fact that 
the truck costs nothing when standing idle 
on Sundays and holidays except the inter- 
est on the investment and storage, while 
the horses must be fed as well as housed. 
Moreover, the average truck, costing $12.59 
a day to operate, accomplishes the work of 
five two-horse teams, the up-keep of which 
amounts to nearly $45 a day. Compared 
with this the economy of the motor-truck is 
obvious. 

“Tt is estimated that there are at 
present 2,500,000 teams of horses in the 
United States engaged in work which 
might be done by motor-trucks. The total 
cost of their maintenance, at the given 
rate of $8 a day, is $20,000,000 a day, or 
some $7,327,500,000 a year. The place 
of these 2,500,000 teams could be taken by 
500,000 automobile trucks, the daily up- 
keep of which would be $629,500, amount- 
ing to $1,900,000,000 a year. A clear idea 
of the economy of the truck compared to 
horses may be gained from the comparative 
cost of up-keep of one truck and its equiv- 
alent number of teams of horses for one 
day and for a year.” 
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WHAT BECOMES OF DISCARDED 
HORSES AND WAGONS 


The rapid introduction of motor-trucks 
has often presented to department stores, 
breweries, express companies, and other 
business houses the problem of disposing 
advantageously of displaced horses and 

wagons. The Commercial Ve- 

4 hicle presents among its illus- 

trations a scene in the yard of 
one of the largest New York 
breweries, where are assembled 
more than twenty delivery- 
wagons marked ‘for sale.” 
Salesmen for motor - truck 
manufacturers find the prob- 
lem of disposing of horses and 
wagons a weighty one con- 
fronting them when they 
solicit orders for motor-trucks. 
Usually such firms and corpo- 
rations as are now using mo- 
tor-trucks began with one or 
possibly two or three at the out- 
side, and then gradually elim- 
inated the horses and wagons 
and bought more. No case 
seems to be known where a firm or corpora- 
tion all at once disposed of its horses and 
wagons and installed an entire equipment 
of motors. One house came very near 
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MOTORING THROUGH A MOUNTAIN 
NEVADA. 
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doing this, but this house opened a new 
store in New York, and started from the 
beginning with everything, including the 
foundations for its building. In another 
instance, this being a 
brewery, the firm a 
year before making 
the change had de- 
cided ultimately to 
dispose of all the 
horses and install 
motor-trucks. The 
writer in The Com- 
mercial Vehicle says 
of the methods by 
which this was done: 

‘**In May, 1909, this 
firm . purchased eight 
five-ton felectrics, at 
which time it had in 
use 110 two - horse 
teams. Eighteen 
months later, Nov., 
1910, the animals had 
been reduced to 65 
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MOTOR-TRUCK HAULING A DISK-PLOW IN CALIFORNIA. 
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teams, while an additional order for 1§ 
trucks of the same capacity had beep 
placed. Upon receipt of the fast of these 
the wagons on hand were placed on sale. 
Since then, however, more trucks have beep 
purchased, but still the firm uses a number 
of horses. 

‘“*This experience is duplicated in the cay 
of other breweries as well as other bug. 
nesses. In Nov., 1910, one who brews 
1,000,000 barrels and more of beer annually 
had 28 electric trucks, two of them tep 
years old, and eight of which were built jp 
his own shops. At that time the firm 





FRENCH MOTOR STREET-CAR IN USE ON 


FIFTH 
AVENUE, NEW YORK. 

owned nearly 600 horses. On Jan. 1, 1912, 
50 commercial cars of various sizes were in 
use, and many more had been ordered, 
while the number of horses had only 
dwindled to 400 with an unfilled order 
placed for 60 more, making a total of 460. 

“Thus practically doubling the motor 
wagons in a little over a year had only 
reduced the number of horses and wagons 
by 20 per cent. In fact, it is doubtful if it 
amounted to even that, because with mor 
trucks and greater dependence upon them, 
the percentage of spare or extra horses 
kept in the stables was reduced materially 
so that the actual reduction in the ease of 
the animals amounted to but slightly ove 
10 per cent. As each vehicle is doing the 
work of six horses, the total of 50 would 
seem to have replaced 300. Adding this 
to the number still in use, 460, and sub 
tracting from the original number, abou! 
600, it is seen that the business has grow 
the equivalent of 160 horses, or approx 
imately 25 per cent. This has been as 
sumed by the addition from time to time 
of motor-wagons, the animals remaining 
stationary as to numbers. 

“Tt may be of interest to mention the 
fact that whereas this concern paid $90) 
a team last year and about $800 the year 
before, now the cost is close to $1,000. 
This large increase in price makes the 
horses, which must be disposed of for any 
purpose or reason whatever, bring a g 
price. The specifications call for each 
animal to weigh more than 1,900 pounds, 
from which a good idea may be gained o 


(Continued on page 492) 
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The Franklin Car 


Model H—deluxe “‘six’’; Model D—town and country 
“six” and clubman’s “‘six’’; Little Six, suburban; Model G— 
knockabout “four” and professional “four”. 


The same in workmanship and material, the 
Franklin differs from other high-grade cars in 
design and appearance. _In these it excels, making 
a strong appeal to the buyer. 





The motor is air-cooled. This saves com- 
plication and weight. 


The wood frame and full-elliptic springs 
absorb road shocks. ‘This makes easy riding. 


Light weight and resiliency are combined with 
the use of extra large tires. This gives maximum 
tire service. 


The sloping hood and graceful, flush-sided 


bodies are distinctive and beautiful. 


Write for Catalogues of all Models 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


Syracuse N Y 


ane 





































{“UNIVERSAL” } 
Thermo-cell Sad ‘en 


lightens the burden of ironing 
day. The Thermo-cell, 
or dead air space, 
holds heat in— 
holds cold 
out. Self- 
locking 

handle 

cannot work 
No 
springs to 


loose. 


replace. The 
ee eee as . 

Universal*’ heats quickly, cools 
slowly, saves labor, time and fuel. 


“UNIVERSAL” } 
Food Chopper 


chops all meat and vegetables fine 













or coarse as wanted. 
Self -Sharpening— 
warranted to last 
a lifetime. 
Shear cutting— 
chops cleanly 
and keenly 
without 


mashing. 


Beware of shew 
Imitations. patented 

exclusive 
features obtained only in the 


original and genuine “* Universal.”’ 
-(CUNIVERSAL” } 
Bread Maker 


kneads dough thoroughly 
and scientifically in 
three minutes. 
Labor 
saving— 
eliminates 
half an hour 
of drudgery. 
Sanitary— 
hands do 
not touch 
the dough. 
Simple— pour in liquids, then 
flour, and turn. Efficient—makes 
smoother grained, better bread. 
Price, 2 loaf, $1.35 4 loaf, $2.00 8 loaf $2.50 
Write for “‘Universal’’ Household Helps—Free 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, 


472 Commercial St., New Britain, Conn. 
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MOTOR-TRUCKS AND MOTOR-CARS 

(Continued from page 490) 
the character. Those sold for lameness, 
blindness, or other reasons bring as low as 
$15 to $50, however, the usual buyers 
being farmers. The average loss on them 
is put down by the superintendent as 90 
per cent. of the purchase price, while the 
number varies from 25 to 30 a year. This 
firm has never sold any wagons except 
when thrown on the scrap heap and dis- 
posed of as junk.”’ 


SUBSTITUTES FOR GASOLINE 


A writer in The Motor World discusses 
the problem of a substitute for gasoline 
when the price of gasoline shall get so high 
that the sharp spur of demand will bring 
about the use of substitutes. The prob- 
lem has been to produce a motor that can 
be made to run by some other hydrocar- 
bon than gasoline and yet do its work 
as well or better. The cost for fuel in 
that case would be less. The demand 
for gasoline is steadily increasing and the 
price goes up with the demend. There 
is no corresponding increase in the demand 
for kerosene, but at the same time there 
is an increased production of kerosene, as 
a consequence of the increased production 
of gasoline, inasmuch as both are products 
of crude oil. The writer says further on 
this subject: 

‘As the distillation of gasoline involves 
the production of a much larger quantity 
of kerosene, which must be marketed in 
order to avoid loss, it is clear that the 
refiners will not be likely to load their 
tanks with a lot of unsalable kerosene for 
the sake of producing gasoline to sell at a 
low figure. Illuminating-gas and _ elec- 
tricity have played sad havoe with the 
sale of kerosene, but nevertheless it must 
be sold—so many gallons for every gallon 
of ‘gas.’ Gasoline sells easily, and the 
price is high. Kerosene is comparatively 
hard to get rid of; so the price is low. 
Kerosene hangs like a millstone round the 
neck of gasoline, so to speak, keeping down 
the production. It seems inevitable that 
unless an outlet is provided for kerosene, 
gasoline will go heaven knows how high in 
price. Should kerosene be adopted as 
motor-fuel, however, the turn of the tide 
might have the somewhat curious effect of 
putting gasoline where it formerly stood, 
and making it a commodity of less value 
than kerosene.” 


Kerosene has greater advantages as a 
motor-fuel simply because of its cheapness 
now and the likelihood that it always will 
be cheaper. Moreover, its efficiency as a 
fuel is quite as great, if not a little higher, 
and it is much safer to handle because it 
does not possess the same volatility. The 
problem yet to be solved satisfactorily is 
to make it work well with a motor. It is 
** difficult to gasify.’’ Moreover, ‘‘ nothing 
but the application of heat, and plenty of 
it, and the maintenance of heat so that, 
once gratified, there will be no condensa- 
tion, will make kerosene run a gas-motor.”’ 
When plenty of heat has been properly ap- 
plied, kerosene will produce splendid re- 
sults, as was proven a few years ago when a 
car with a kerosene motor was built for 
experimental purposes. That car ran suc- 
cessfully, but the whole secret lay in the 
fact that everything that kerosene touched 
was kept piping hot by the exhaust gases. 
Even the water supplied to the carbureter 
‘““was thoroughly heated before it came 
into contact with the spray.” This and 
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other similar experiments have shown the 
possibility of using kerosene as a fuel for 
motors. Two difficulties apparently are 
insurmountable. Kerosene can not be 
used for starting. Two tanks must be car. 
ried by a car—one for gasoline to start 
with, the other for kerosene. Another ob- 
jection is the disagreeable odor of kerosene 
and its sticking qualities. Besides kero. 
sene the author discusses alcohol as a pos. 
sible future source of pewer for motor-cars; 


‘‘Aleohol seems to occupy a place mid. 
way between gasoline and kerosene, in some 
respects, and to be in a class by itself in 
others. It is easier to vaporize than kero- 
sene, but harder than gasoline. It is ag 
good a fuel as either. It requires more 
heat for its gasification than gasoline and 
less than kerosene—considerably less. And 
yet it is not so volatile that it is dangerous 
to handle, for it is considerably less liable 
to accidental ignition than the more 
familiar fuel. It is beautifully clean, and 
leaves no stain of any kind upon evapora- 
ting. Alcohol has another virtue that is 
decidedly interesting. It has a very de- 
cided affinity for water, so that the two 
liquids mix readily. In fact, commercial 
alcohol always contains a small percentage 
of water. Therefore, a little water acci- 
dentally working its way into the tank can 
do no harm, for it mixes so thoroughly 
with the fuel that it can not affect the ac- 
tion of the carbureter in the least. The 
fact that the ‘‘get-rich-quick” type of 
garage-proprietor might turn this charac- 
teristic of aleohol to his pecuniary advan- 
tage by adding a few gallons of water to 
each barrel of fuel does not make this any 
less an advantage. Alcohol has the well 
known advantage of being easily distilled 
from almost any vegetable matter, good or 
bad, and can be produced very cheaply if a 
market for it should open. 

“Very little extra heat is required in 
using alcohol in a motor; in fact, at ordi- 
nary temperatures a motor will start on 
alcohol provided the piping between car- 
bureter and motor is not so long that the 
vapor can condense before getting into the 
cylinders. Gasoline motors seem to thrive 
on alcohol, given good carburation, and 
there is another point for aleohol—it burns 
clean, without odor, and leaves no sooty 
deposit. And it will stand considerably 
higher compression than gasoline before 
pre-igniting. 

‘* A few years ago, about the time alcohol 
was placed on the free list, a carbureter 
was devised which took advantage of the 
fact that commercial alcohol always con- 
tains water. Between the spray nozle and 
the intake pipe was a chamber contain 
ealeium ecarbid, through which the spray 
alcohol passed. The water in the alcohol, 
acting on the carbid, caused the produc- 
tion of a small quantity of acetylene gas, 
which, mingling with the spray, went into 
the cylinder. The resulting gas proved to 
have decidedly interesting characteristics. 
It produced a more powerful explosion 
than gasoline, or than alcohol alone, and it 
was readily ignited. The decomposition of 
the carbid produced a certain amount of 
heat which assisted materially in the va- 
porizing process, and this, together with the 
admixture of acetylene, made starting easy. 
Tho considerable experimenting was done 
with this system, it seems to have been 
abandoned—perhaps to await the coming 
of the ‘alcohol era.’ 

‘Of all the fuels in sight, aleohol is con- 
sidered the most likely successor of gaso- 
line. In fact, it is in very common use for 


(Continued on page 494) 





For Nervous Disorders 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Especially recommended for the relief of nervous 
headache, exhaustion and insomnia. 
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SAGINAW FRUIT RANCH 
A. T. RICHARDSON 


R. F. D. THREE 
NORTH YAKIMA, WASH. 


Aeolian Company, 
New York. 
Gentlemen: 


_. Perhaps it may interest you to know that we have 
been celebrating the fifteenth anniversary of an old 
friend of ours—the little old Aeolian which wasone of & 
the first purchases of our early housekeeping. That 
was before the days of Pianolas, and when a $300 46- f 
note Aeolian seemed a pretty goodthing. Andagood & 
thing it has proved. Although better devices have Ea 
arisen since its day, its music is still as good as we Bag 
thought it then; and its tone is as sweet and true and 
its oak case even handsomer than it was at first. 


Your workmanship has always been a wonder to 
me. I have never had to call in any outside help to 
keep it in order, and I am quite sure we have not 
spent over a dollar or two for repairs in the fifteen 
years. And the old instrument has certainly been 
used hard, too; we have raised the children on it, 
Two blessed four-year-olds are performing something 
out of “Orpheus and Eurydice” as I write this, work- 
ing side by side, their heads barely reaching above 
the keyboard. 


For my part, I am glad that they can have nothing 
but good music in their ears. from the time of their 
first recollections until they are put to school; they 
get enough of the other kind after'that. Welaidina 
large stock of your best music at the beginning, and 
this was fortunat« for there came later a change in 
the place and maaner of our living, and there has 
been no buying cf music of late years; but it is a source 
of great satisfaction to me that the children could be 
brought up in an atmosphere of Haydn, Schubert, 
Mendelssohn and men of that kind. I think it will 
count in their later life, and I feel like expressing to 
your company a little of the debt that I think we owe 
you, and wishing you well in your work, 


Very sincerely yours, 
A. T. RICHARDSON 











CABLEGRAM 


From our  Lenilow Branch 


To the Aeolian Co., 
New York, U. S. A. 


‘*Take pleasure in notifying you have 
received Royal Warrant of Appointment 
to the Court of Sweden.”’ 
London, Eng. 


Dec. 22, 1911 


% A.J. MASON 
Royal Appointments have also been received from 

H. M. Soom e V. King of England 

H.I. M. William II. German Emperor 

H. M. M. bert T King of Belgium 

H. M. Alphonso XIII. King of posi 

H. M. Ferdinand I, Czar of Bul 

H. = Ernst Ludwig, Grand Duke a Hesse 


Pope Pius X. 
(Ze 
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E publish herewith two testimonials recently received—one from a King’s 
palace; the other from a small apple ranch on the Yakima River in the 
State of Washington. 
The first notifies us of the receipt of a Royal Warrant of Appointment to the 
Crown Prince of Sweden—the Royal method of expressing high approval. 
The other is quite different. It is a simple statement of appreciation from 
an American citizen. 


We esteem both. ‘This company is frankly proud of its commercial success. 
It is proud that its instruments have been installed in the leading palaces of Europe 
and that it holds so many Royal Appointments—certificates of distinctive merit 
that mean so much more than is generally understood here. 

To be the leading commercial organization in the music industry is a high 
distinction. To have this leadership extend to every country throughout the 
world constitutes a recognition of superiority seldom accorded to any article of 
manufacture—never before to a musical instrument. Commercial supremacy, how- 
ever, is not this Company’s sole aim. 

Mr. Richardson’s letter—typical of a vast number of similar missives we have 
received—illustrates the good that Aeolian instruments are doing in thousands of 
homes throughout the world, and we place this splendid letter second in import- 
ance to no communication we-have received from any source whatever. 


The Home Instrument of Today 
—the Pianola Piano 


HIS ranchman writes us about their Organ—the little old Aeolian Organ of 
15 or 20 years ago. We have not made one of these in a long time—we 
make something infinitely better now, but the principle is the same. 

He says it is a source of great satisfaction to him that his children are being 
brought up in an atmosphere of good music. And he is right. No greater kind- 
ness can be shown a child than to provide means for enabling it to hear an abund- 
ance of good music. This is to lay the foundation for a refining pleasure that 
will last through life. 

In the case of these farm children, this is being done with a very primitive 
instrument and a slender stock of music. 

Stop to think what you couid offer to your children if you chose. In place of the 
old Organ, a Pianola Piano—perfect for hand-playing and practice, as well as Pianola 
playing. Instead of a few well-worn music-rolls, a vast library of over 16,000 dif- 
ferent selections, providing a constant supply of new music at trifling expense. 


Combine Pleasure for Yourself with Educational 
Advantages for your Children 


HE pleasure of playing the piano yourself—of personally rendering your 
choice of the world’s beautiful melodies—which the Pianola Piano gives its 
owner, is beyond estimation. 

When you realize in addition what this instrument will do for your children— 
how it will help them in their music-lessons and aid their teacher in making them 
educated musicians—you will not hesitate another moment about putting a Pianola 
Piano in your home. 


THE STEINWAY, WEBER, STECK, WHEELOCK 
and STUYVESANT PIANOLA PIANOS from $550 
Moderate Monthly Payments 


“THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE IN MUSIC” by Gustav Kobbé—famous musical author and critic— 
tellsin a most fascinating booklet, the great educational advantages of the Pianola— Postpaid on request. 


The Aeolian Company is represented in all the principal cities of the world 
and maintains its own establishments in the following cities : 


CHICAGO ST.LOUIS CINCINNATI INDIANAPOLIS DAYTON 
408-10 S. Michigan Ave. 1004 Olive St. 25 West 4th St. _ 237 N. Pennsylvania St. 131 W. 3rd St. 
FORT WAYNE, 208 W. Berry St. 


ern ave  -AKROLIAN HALL sewvorx 


The Largest Manufacturers of Musical Instruments in the World 








WELCH’s @@e 
is the busi- @ 
ness man’s 


drink. 


As a Welch Grape- 
Ball—high glass, 
iece of ice, fill half with 
ELCH’S, half with 
charged water—it is an 
immediate answer to every 
thirst-request. You will 
appreciate and be refreshed 
by its delicious tartness. 


4 


You always will find : 


Welch’ 


She National Drink 
Grape Juice | 





» served in the best cafes, hotels, 
restaurants, on dining cars, at soda 
fountains—wherever people drink 
in public or in private. 


WELCH’S is a before-breakfast 
drink, a noon-day pick-me-up and 
a before-bedtime night-cap. 





SO gsstap seria: 


“Get the Welch Habit—It’s 
One that Won’t Get You.” 


‘« 
Keep a case at home for family ‘ 
and social use. Write now for our 
free booklet of recipes for dainty 
f desserts and delicious drinks made 


i from WELCH’S. 


Prana, 





If unable to get Welch’s of your 
dealer, we will send a trial dozen 
pints se $3, express free east of 
Omaha. Four-ounce bottle bv mail, 
10 cents, 









AM! 


The Welch 
Grape Juice 
Company 
. Westfield, N. Y. 
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small stationary engines abroad, where 
alcohol is cheap and gasoline very dear, 
and from these,small prime movers to auto- 
mobile motors is but a short step, from a 
fuel point of view. 

“But, however interesting speculation as 
to the future may be, for the present 
‘gasoline is king.’ ”’ 


NEW IDEAS IN TRUCKS 


Commenting on the motor-truck shows 
held a few weeks ago in New York and 
Chicago, Motor Age remarks that the in- 
dustry has now attained ‘‘enormous pro- 
portions.””’ During the year more than a 
dozen large companies entered the truck 
field, while more than a score of smaller 
ones were added to the number of manu- 
facturers. The new vehicles shown at 
these exhibitions ranged from the smallest 
to the largest. Several companies offered 
new five-ton vehicles and announced that 
they were working on vehicles of the three- 
ton type, which they expected to have 
ready within six months. Companies that 
formerly had only a single model have felt 
obliged to enlarge their lines. One com- 
pany that built only a three-ton size now 
builds also a two-ton vehicle, while others 
that built one-, two-, and three-ton trucks 
are now also building five-ton trucks. Still 
others that formerly made five-ton trucks 
now make trucks of six- and seven-ton 
capacity, while a few boast of having a 
complete line ranging in capacity from 
one to ten tons. Looked at from the 
mechanical side, the two shows offer to the 
writer points for the following comments: 


“Viewed from a mechanical point of 
view, the progress of the year has not been 
any less important. There has been very 
much improvement. The experience of the 
year has taught many never-to-be-for- 
gotten lessons. These lessons have been in 
nearly every department of the truck. One 
eonecern did not have its brakes large 
enough; they have been increased in drum- 
diameter and width. A second did not 
have sufficient radiator capacity for slow 
work in hot summer weather; the water- 
tank has been added to. A third found that 
its governor was practically useless unless 
all of the connections were entirely en- 
closed in metal tubing and sealed; this has 
been done, and now it is impossible for the 
driver to meddle with this important bull- 
dog to look after the interests of the truck- 
owner. A fourth has found that he must 
fit very heavy hub-eaps and that these 
must have plain, semi-spherical ends; this 
has been done, and the hub-cap secured 
with heavy bolts, so that the danger of 
being torn off by striking on door-frames 
has been eliminated. With a fifth com- 
pany experience has shown that the road 
wheels were too light, the spokes too weak 
close to the inside of the felly, and now 
these are very strong. A. sixth had too 
light a frame, and now each side member 
is stiffened with truss-rods. A seventh had 
springs too stiff for the empty trucks, and 
searcely adequate for an overload; by 
using a combination scheme, a weak set 
carries the empty vehicle and a secondary 
heavy set takes the load. Examples could 
be cited by the score telling what the 
truck-maker has done to improve his 
vehicle.” 


Another point commented on by the 
same writer is the almost complete dis- 
appearance of the old notion of building a 
pleasure car in such way as to make it 
possible to convert it into a truck. There 


| are now many makers who offer trucks with 
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provision for a cab in which to house the 
driver. Trucks of two years ago never had 
a driver’s cab, the driver being forced ig 
stand in all kinds of weather. As with the 
pleasure car, in which, when the body is of 
the limousine type, the chauffeur is pro. 
vided with an enclosed compartment, » 
now with trucks, some kind of a driver's 
cab is provided, in a few instances going 
so far as to provide perfect enclosures with 
side-curtains or doors and rain-vision wind. 
shields. Lockers are also provided ip 
trucks for storing extra clothing. This im. 
provement is believed to be one that will 
be justified, not only on humane grounds, 
but on economic ones, since drivers ean 
work better if kept warm and dry. The 
truck-cab is therefore looked upon as a 
good business investment. 


TRUCKS AND THE HIGH COST OF 





LIVING 


A writer in The Power Wagon contends 
that the motor-truck ‘‘is going to cut a 
big figure in reducing the cost of living.” 
He quotes the following statement from 
another publication: ‘‘What beeomes of 
the $743,000,000 yearly hay crop? The 
horse eats it. What becomes of the $334- 
000,000 yearly oat crop? The horse eats 
most of it. What becomes of the $1,337, 
000,000 corn crop? The horse eats a large 
part of it.’ Commenting on these items, 
the writer in The Power Wagon says: 

‘*The editor of our contemporary jours 
meant these statements for the farmer, 
But what damaging admissions they are! 

“Does it really cost about two billion 
dollars a year to feed the horses? We don't 
believe it costs quite that much, but even 
if this stupendous figure is cut in half and 
then again bisected, the waste on this score 
alone must be simply appalling. One 
quarter of two billion dollars—that is, $500,- 
000,000—would buy 250,000 power-wag- 
ons of various ratings, and these would 
probably suffice to take care of the whole 
of the transportation in this country that is 
done at present by horses, provided the 
machines were worked at near their maxi- 
mum eapacity. For a fraction, then, of the 
yearly food bill for the horses, they could 
be replaced by motors. Think of the 
tremendous saving! 

“But the matter does not end _ here. 
Those two billion dollars’ worth of farm 
product need a lot of land for their raising. 
If this land Were used to produce food for 
man, either directly by raising vegetables 
or indirectly by supporting cattle, the 
price of food would immediately become 
cheaper. And even then the farmer 
would be the gainer. For anything that 
produces economy in this world improves 
the standard of living and the wealth of 
everybody. Arkwright’s invention, in- 
stead of throwing a few thousands of Eng- 
lish weavers out of work, actually paved 
the way to a great industry employing 
millions of people who are far better paid 
than the workmen of Arkwright’s time. 
And so it is with every economic advance.” 


WHY A DIVIDEND WAS PASSED 


Coincident with the statement of last 
month showing the prosperity of a large 
motor-manufacturing company comes news 
of the passing of its quarterly dividend of 
134 per cent. by the United States Motor 
Company, which represents a consolida- 
tion of several large and well-known pro- 
ducers. Benjamin Briscoe, the president 

(Continued on page 496) ‘ 
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Abbott Detroit 





(xie\HE Abbott-Detroit “44” Fore-door Demi-Tonneau ts a 
ss car which you instinctively feel has the potential 
energy to do everything well. 


(It is the athlete of the Abbott-Detroit family. 


(| It has the reserve strength, the speed, the hill-climbing ability, the elasticity under 
all conditions that vigorous, ~ut-door people like and appreciate. 


Q It is a car that will carry you long 


distances quickly and safely without a 
murmur or perceptible effort. 


Q Built upon the same chassis as the well- 
known Abbott-Detroit “ 44” Touring Car, 
it has a 41-inch bore by 5%%-inch stroke 
motor; 36 x 4-inch tires with demountable 
rims; dry plate clutch ; full floating type rear 
axle, nickel steel construction with Timken 


roller bearings; all high duty forgings. 
double heat treated; cellular tube radiator ; 
chrome nickel steel transmission; latest type 
ventilated fore-door body. Price $1775. 


Q Other models including roadster, touring 
cars, coupesand limousines $1275 to $3000. 


Dynamo Equipment for electric lighting, $90.00 extra 
Hanna Self-starter, including gas tank, $50.00 extra 


ABBOTT MOTOR COMPANY 


637 Waterloo Street 


Detroit, Michigan 
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This monogram on the 
radiator stands for all 
can ask in @ motor car 





Chal 


54 horse power; Chalmers self-starter, 
air pressure type; 130inch wheel base; 
36" x42" tires; Continental demount- 
able rims; teninch upholstering;nickel 
steel axles and rear axle housing; ex- 
tra large brakes; nickel steel frame 
side members; sheet aluminum bodies. 


HALMERS “Six” is a 

high powered, mechanical- 
ly perfected, luxurious 7-pas- 
senger car at a price lower 
than the motor public has been 
accustomed to pay for the 
qualities this car possesses. 


We do not offer the “‘Six”’ as being 
a fine car ‘‘at the price.” We offer it 
simply as a fine car—one of the finest motor. 
cars ever produced. It is fine regardless 
of price. It has the goodness of design, 
thoroughness of workmanship, luxury 
of lines and finish—the pure quality— 
to make it good value at any price. 

We sincerely believe that the ‘‘Six”’ 
is a better motor car than many which 
sell for higher prices. Any manufac- 
turer who makes this claim is sure to 
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mers*Six’ 33250 


—SELF-STARTING 


Offers you at ‘a Reasonable Price 
the Acme of Motor Car Luxury 


Seven passenger Touring, four passenger Torpedo 


Chalmers Motor Company. Detroit. Mich. 
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be asked: Why are you able to do it ? 

The answer is: We can do it be- 
cause we have the factory, the organ- 
ization and the ‘“‘*know how.” 

Large production cuts down over- 
head expense. Good design, modern 
machinery and up-to-date methods 
cut down manufacturing expense. 

We know we can build a high grade, 
high powered car—using the same 
quality of material and workmanship 
—at a lower cost, than many of the 
builders who turn out only high priced 
cars. 


So we invite the most careful com- 
parison of our “Six’’ with other cars. 

We hope you will investigate this 
car thoroughly before purchasing. 
See it at our dealers. 

We feel confident that you will find 
in this new Chalmers “Six” all of the 
best features offered in the best cars; 
an aggregation of desirable qualities 
which cannot be bettered in any car, 
no ‘matter what its price. Special 
‘“‘Six’”’ booklet on request. 
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Standard Dictionary superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 


BUY THE 50¢ SIZE 


8 times as large as 10c size 
2% times as large as 25c size 


Get.a Half Pint of 3-in-One Oil for a Half 
Dollar and practice economy. 3-in-One is 
the original and the leading lubricating oil 
for sewing machines, bicycles, talking mach- 
ines, guns, reels, locks, clocks and scores of 
other things. 

Best preparation for cleaning and polishing furni- 
ture. Also absolutely preventsrust on metal surfaces 


indoors and outdoors. Never turns rancid and will 
keep indefinitely. Library Slip with every bottle. 


FREE Ask us for a generous sample 
. bottle—no cost. Also get the 
3-in-One Dictionary—free. 


Sold by all Good Dealers 
3-IN-ONE OIL._COMPANY 
42 Y H. Broadway, New York 











f NAME-ON AUTO ROBE 
Spring Model Direct from mill. 


in mild weather, 
Of dyed-in-the-wool extra long fibre Mohair. 


robe, without name, will cost you $20 elsewhere, 


Special sizes to order. Prices reasonable. 
x 72inches. Money back if not satisfactory. 





Mfrs. of Textiles for 21 years. 


Light weight—just 
$12.50 prepaid right for automobile,carriage or steamer 
Your name, initials or initials and 
town wovenin. Can't be removed without destroying robe. 
Same quality 


In fast, two-color combinations from any two of these: Black, 
Fawn, Auto Gray. Maroon, Olive Green, Dark Blue, Leather. 
Bound with felt: 54 

Write for Booklet. 
J. & E. DAWSON, Hancock & Somerset Streets, Philadelphia 
Agents wanted everywhere. 
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of this company, has issued to stockholders 
a statement of the circumstances in which 
it was thought best not to pay this quar. 
terly dividend. Following are interesting 
points from the statement: 


‘For the first five months of the fiscal 
year your company and its manufacturing 
departments have made a_ substantial 
profit, and it is worthy of note that tho 
this period is conceded to be the leanest of 
the entire automobile season, the profits 
are greater than those made heretofore 
during any like period. The account pay- 
able for merchandise is almost $1,500,000 
less than it was six months ago. 

“‘The number of ears sold during the 
first five months of the fiscal year was 6,512, 
as against 4,483 cars sold during the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
This is an increase of 45 per cent. This 
year the company has contracts with 1,503 
dealers, as against 1,043 dealers which sold 
our goods last year. The number of cars 
contracied for by this year’s dealers is by 
more than 25 per cent. in excess of the 
number contracted for in the previous 

ear. 

“The facts cited in the foregoing demon- 
strate that our business has improved and 
is in better shape than ever before. Not- 
withstanding this, your directors have 
deemed it best for the interests of all con- 
cerned not to declare a dividend payable 
at this time. Even under the most favor- 
able circumstances this. particular period 
of the automobile season lends itself least 
to the paying out of dividends, because at 
this time it is absolutely necessary to carry 
large inventories in order to be prepared 
for the heavy spring selling season. In 
consequence, every single resource of the 
company must be husbanded now so that 
the spring rush of business may find us 
fully in condition to profit by the advan- 
tages afforded by timely forethought and 
ample preparation. In view of the fact that 
dividends on the preferred stock of the 
company are cumulative, this action of 
your directors must be considered in the 
light of good judgment and as a sound 
business measure. 

“Tt is an undeniable fact, however, that 
the growth of the business also increases 
its requirements for working capital and 
that for that reason it is the part of wis- 
dom to conserve the company’s cash; in 
other words, to keep the money in the 
business, instead. of paying it out. 

‘‘The question whether it would be good 
policy or not to declare a preferred-stock 
dividend now has not been decided by the 
directors without taking into full consid- 
eration the interests of the stockholders. 
We have consulted a number of the largest 
stockholders who naturally are most 
vitally interested in the dividend policy of 
the company on the one hand, and in the 
conservation of the company’s ready-cash 
working capital on the other. These stock- 
holders, without exception, have advised 
that it would not be good policy at this 
time of the year to withdraw from the 
treasury of the company the sum of approx- 
imately $200,000 otherwise necessary for 
this mid-winter dividend. The seasonable 
nature of the automobile business is 80 
pronounced that it always has been a 
serious question with your directors 
whether it would not’ be better to pay 
dividends annually, or at the most, 
semiannually. 

“The company’s working methods have 
been entirely reshaped. The reorganiza- 
tion has resulted in numerous savings 
which reach a total of $300,000 to $400,000 
a year in expense account, as comp 
with the expenses necessary under the old 
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methods of operation. The operating effi- 
ciency, on the other hand, has been greatly 
increased, and the"conditions, in general, 
are better than they have ever been. The 
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inventories are necessarily larger this year 
than they will be in subsequent years, be- 
eause We require the materials to carry 
through a larger number of models than it 
will be necessary or advisable for us to pro- 
duce hereafter.”’ 


Accompanying this statement is the | 
annual balance-sheet of the company, 
which shows assets of $40,050,288, with | 
liabilities (in the same amount) which in- | 
dude for depreciation and doubtful ac- 
counts $1,447,000, and for net surplus 
$453,748; the liability for preferred and 
eommon stock being $23,684,483 and for 
bonds $6,000,000. Items among the assets 
are for land, buildings, and equipment, 
$9,275,126; for patents, contracts, trade- 
name, and good-will, $12,321,222; inven- 
tories, $7,847,073; accounts receivable, 
$2,992,477; bills receivable, $1,268,861; 
cash, $1,305,746; and subscriptions to six- 
per-cent. gold bonds due and _ received 
October 2, 1911, $2,433,723. 


A HIGHWAY AS THE LINCOLN 
MEMORIAL 


Motor interests still urge with force the 
building of a highway from Washington 
to Gettysburg instead of a Greek temple 
in Washington as a memorial to Lincoln. 
For the Greek temple the sum of $2,000,000 
has been voted by Congress as the necessary 
expenditure. It is contended that for 
$3,000,000 the highway from Washington 
to Gettysburg could be built. The action 
of Congress in appropriating $2,000,000 for 
the memorial and appointing a commission 
to select a site and pass on architect’s plans 
has given new energy to friends of the 
project for a highway instead of a Greek 
temple. Members of the Senate are said 
to have been particularly active this year 
on behalf of the highway. They would 
have it rival as a national and enduring 
work the famous road built by Appius 
Claudius three hundred years before Christ 
and still in use, being, as it long has been, 
the most famous of all European roads. 
Motor Age says of the proposed highway: 


“From Washington to Gettysburg is 72 
miles, and this proposed national memorial 
would be of substantially this length and 
have an approximate width of 200 feet. It 
has been suggested that this highway 
would have two roadways, each 50 feet 
wide and with a greensward 50 feet in 
width between them. One of the roadways 
would be for fast-moving vehicles, the other 
for slower-moving ones. Outside of these 
roadways would be double-track electric 
railways, and outside of these, if necessary, 
railroad lines for steam-trains. These 
suggestive thoughts on the roadway have 
been voiced from one side of the continent 
to another, and while the double roadway 
with the greensward is the aim to be 
achieved, the electric trolley is a possibility 
but it is questionable if the steam-roads 
are even a possibility. 
_ “Agitation for Federal aid in road-build- 
ing has been before America for several 
years. This has been particularly aggres- 
sive during the last two seasons, and in the 
recent good-roads conventions it has been 
a paramountissue. If Congress is to take 
up the Federal roads problem there is no 

etter way or time to start it than in this 
Lincoln-memorial highway. It is specially 
appropriate in that Lincoln himself jour- 
neyed from the White House to Gettysburg 
over this route and when at Gettysburg 
delivered one of the most famous ad- 
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OLD weather 
brings trouble to 


the car owner — 
trouble in the form of freezing 
water which may be remedied 
by the use of denatured alcohol, 
trouble in the form of congealed lubricants 


which may be remedied by the use of Texaco 
Motor Oil. 


Texaco Motor Oil absolutely will not congeal at any 
temperature down to zero. We guarantee this. 


Take your car out on the coldest day. It will crank easily 
and your motor will deliver its full power because it will 
get perfect lubrication if you are using Texaco Motor Oil. 


You will find that you a/ways get perfect lubrication when 
you use Texaco. There are three reasons why. All 
troubles due to carbon deposits are eliminated. The 
highest lubricating quality has been obtained after ex- 
haustive and thorough tests. Lastly, as has been said, 
Texaco’ Motor Oil shows an absolute zero cold test. 
Texaco Motor Oil is sold in one and five gallon cans 
by all good supply shops and garages. 

Write for booklet, ‘‘About Motor 
Lubrication,’’ that tells fully about 


proper lubrication. Address Dept. 
A, 4 Washington St., N. Y. City. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 










HOUSTON NEW YORK 
Branch Offices: 

Boston St. Louis New Orleans Pueblo 

Philadelphia Norfolk Dallas Tulsa 

Chicago Atlanta El Paso 











YOU DRIVE FAST 


Safety depends on efficient signaling. The 


“Samson” Electric Auto Horn | Keep Hot Liquide ot 24 Hour 


will clear the way. The ‘‘Samson’’ e Cold Liquids Cold 3 Days 
i i An ICY-HOT Carafe or Rottle, 
aded s polite | handsomely finished in silver or 
warning. Its nickel, harmonizes with the contiiest 
7 ’ table or sideboard silverware. Indis- 
strong persua . pensable in every home; keeps warm 
sive, musical milk for baby, hot or cold drinks for | 


tones never star- invalids at bedside. 

tle nor offend. An Everyday Necessity 

Icy-Hot Bottles and Jars supply hot or cold drinks 
Styles or food for travelers, motorists, campers. etc., just 
itt ae when wanted. Demountable, non-breakable and abso- 


73 lutely sanitary. None other just as good yet cost no 
Write today for more than the ordinary. Look for name ICY-HOT. 
—_ Simple, circular and spe- At all dealers. Write for free booklet. 

Strong, 


Reliable cial price. ICY-HOT BOTTLE CO., Dept. D, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





dresses ever made, and one which will live 








AMERICAN ELECTRIC COMPANY, 6419 State St., CHICAGO 
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HE well-dressed woman who must go home from 

the theatre on the street cars, scarcely sees or 

enjoys the last act of the play. She sees instead 
only the disagreeable ordeal that is to come. To her 
the privacy of a car like the 


LVMBV:S 
ECTRIC 


‘would mean more than you could ever guess—until 
you ask her about it. Our Model 1225, shown above, 
is typical of the various models we make. It will pay 
you to investigate. 


ANT 


Write for Catalogue 67-E. 
THE COLUMBUS BUGGY COMPANY 
567 Dublin Ave., 


Coiumbus, Ohio 


N 








,f 

The Standard Dictionary is needed in every 

American home where education and culture 
are truly esteemed. 








Fine for Differentials 
and Transmissions 


Dixon’s Flake Graphite Lubricants do what 

















Be 
free 
from tire 


i troubles forever—by the use of 
Puncture-Proof 


: LEE Pneumatic Tires 


| ldeal for trucks, taxicabs and touring cars. 
One customer ran his first 36 tires 194,756 
miles on trucks—an average of 5,409 miles 
per tire without a puncture. Plenty such 
evidence, and full explanation of the armor 
§| steel-disc-in-rubber-cushion construction 
§) which makes these the only puncture-proof 
@ fo 


meumatic tires. Writ oklet L, or 
i Call at our stores: 
1628-20 Broadway, NEW YORK; 103 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., BOSTON: 225 North Broad 
. St., Phila.: 620 So. Michigan Ave., CHI- 
CAGO; 1212 Woodward Ave,,DETROIT 


LEETIRE & RUBBER (0. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Pa, 
J. Ellwood Lee, Pres. 





plain oil or grease cannot do—permanently 

‘oduce on eniag senor a durable, almost 
rictionless veneer that prevents metalliccontact, 
wear and noise. This is why a car lubricated with 


DIXON’S 


- Graphite Lubricants 


is free from the usual friction troubles. It runs 
sweetly—and with increased power because of 
the graphited bearing surfaces. 


Ask your dealer for Dixon’s Graphite Lubricant No. 
677, a highest ey mineral grease scientifically 
mixed with Dixon’s Motor Graphite. Try it in your 
differential and transmission. Stopsthe aaee—aives 
longer life to the gears—does not leak out like oil. 











Valuable book, “Lubricating the Motor,” sent 
e for name and model of your car. 


OG 







JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City Est. in 1827 New Jersey 
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so long as the American republic continuy 
to exist, and then. 

‘One of the big reasons for the eg, 
struction of this highway, in addition to j 
suitability as a memorial to Lincoln, is th 


| réle it would play as an incentive to gooj 


road-building in America. Nothing j 
needed more to-day than good roads, anj 
while Congress has been giving aid to deg. 
waterway routes, irrigation, and 
other matters, it has been entirely ove. 
looking the great problem of Federal aij 
to roads. It is true many of the Staty 
have taken this question up in a bold way, 
and are making great progress, but it « 
also true that Congress should, show it 
good intentions by helping, and there is jp 
more suitable or permanent way in which 
this could be done than by voting in fayy 
of the highway as against the Greek tempk 
overlooking the Potomac.”’ 


FRENCH BUSES IN NEW YORK 


A few weeks ago pedestrians on Fifth 
Avenue in New York discovered that 4 
new type of motor-bus had been introduced, 
Elsewhere a cut of this car is shown. Fo 
several years New Yorkers had _ bea 
familiar with “‘double-deckers”’ of the typ 
which for six or more years have been use 
in London. These latter have been popula 





because of seats on the roof, which in al 
times of fair weather have been crowdei 
with passengers. The new bus has mw 
seats on the roof. It is of French man- 
facture, and identical with a car of whid 
some 300 are now in operation on th 
streets of Paris. For an extended period 
this ear has been found satisfactory in Paris 
A writer in Motor World says of it: 


‘**Tho its seating capacity is slightly les 
than is that of the older type, it has bea 
demonstrated during the short time it ha 
been in operation that the actual numbe 
of passengers carried is greater. This is 
explained, of course, by the fact that th 
inside seating capacity is greater, for ther 
are few who care to brave the rigors of the 
winter climate unprotected on top of the 
old buses. It is expected that the new bu 
will show the same popularity during thi 
summer months for the reason that whe 
‘‘opened out’’ there is considerably les 
between the passengers and the outer a 
mosphere than there is in the older buses, 
whose inside seats never have been crowdel 
after the chill has disappeared from the ait 

‘*The passenger capacity of the new bus, 
not counting the driver and the conduct, 
is 31 persons. Of these, 24 are accomme 
dated inside, two on a seat, in two rows 
facing forward, with an aisle 16 inches it 
width between them. The remaining seva 
are carried on the rear platform, and it isa 
tribute to the smoothness of action of tht 


vehicle that six are permitted to stand; 4 


small folding seat serves for the seventh. 
The wheelbase of the bus is 13 feet 9 
inches, and the length of the body is 


'feet 8 inches, the over-all length of the 


whole being 24 feet. The width of the 
body, which is extreme, is 80 inches, aml 


—~ 





Have you ever Mislai« al 

Important Document? 
Keep Contracts, Notes, Mortgages, Insur 
ance Policies in a Barler New Document Fil. 
$4.25 


Express 
Paid. 





Made of steel, covered with seal ager keratol leather. Wi 
last a lifetime. A perfect File for office, home. or satel! 
deposit box at the bank. Opens likea book. 2ostrong 
pockets, 414 x 1034 in. ,with metal eyelets. Cordallows ex 
sion, and holds fast without tying. Net price, $1.25 delivers 

Guaranteed Satisfactory or Money Returned. 


BARLER FILE CO., 60 W. Lake St., Chicas’ 
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necessitates the addition of special plat- 
forms riveted to each side of the chassis 
frame. The weight of the vehicle complete, | 
gith passengers, is approximately 15,000) 
pounds. : 

“The chassis itself is of extra-heavy chan- | 
nel section steel, to permit of the maximum 
degree of elasticity without danger of per- 
manent set, and mounts the familiar De 
Dion four-cylinder motor. The cylinders 
measure 414 x 6 inches, bore and stroke, 
respectively, and the rated horse-power at 
1,000 revolutions a minute is 35. Thermo- 
siphonic action is relied upon for cooling, 
and not the least of the distinctive features 
of the new bus is the radiator which is used. 
It is styled a ‘‘centrifugal”’ radiator by its 
manufacturers, the designation serving to 
indicate that the draft is foreed through 
the tubes laterally by means of a centrifugal 
fan. The tubes themselves are arranged 
by means of a centrifugal fan in two semi- 
earcular batteries connected at their ends 
by means of keystone-shaped collector 
boxes, or headers. The delivery to the 
radiator is at the top, into the top header, 
and there is included by way of reserve a 
small tank over the header. The tube) 
assembly is enclosed in a metal case, which | 
also serves to attach the radiator to the} 
chassis frame. <A three-pronged outside 
“spider’’ serves to protect the radiator | 
and also to help support the fan, which is | 
aranged in the center, concentrically with | 
the tubes. One of the noteworthy features | 
of the arrangement is that, owing to the} 
absence of a draft through the radiator | 
from front to back, dust and dirt are not | 
drawn in to be distributed over the engine. | 
Ignition is by Bosch high-tension magneto. , 

“In attacking the earburation problem, | 
the manufacturers have produced a car-| 
hureter which may be used for either ben- | 
zol or gasoline with equal efficiency. Tho | 
this feature is not of prime importance in | 
New York, where gasoline is used exclu- | 
sively, in Paris there is.a considerable | 
difference in the price of the two fuels, and | 
benzol is used by preference, because it is 
cheaper.”’ 








MOTOR FIRE-ENGINES 


A special article in The Motor World deals 
with the methods that have been adopted 
in New York to modernize the city’s horse- 
drawn fire-apparatus by applying motors | 
to existing apparatus and thus avoiding | 
the sending of serviceable and valuable | 
engines and ladders to the scrap-heap. The | 
writer says of work already under way: 





| 

“The water-towers are being taken care | 
of by being coupled up to gas-electrie trac- 
tors, one of which is in service, a second in | 
process of installation, and others under | 
consideration; ladder equipment can be 
mounted on motor-chassis, when it is not 
desired to replace it with more modern, 
aerial apparatus; but the fire-engines, of 
which there are 200 in New York, costing | 
on an average $6,000 each, can not be ecare- 
lessly swept into the discard, and are not 
easily salable, except in occasional in- 
stances, for New York is by no means the 
only spot on the map where fire-fighting 
apparatus is being motorized. So there 
is the problem of how to motorize the fire- 
engine fleet and yet keep the present en- 
gines in service until they are worn out or 
otherwise unfitted for further work. 

“The idea of Commissioner Johnson, 
head of the New York fire department, is to 
convert the steamers into motor-propelled 
machines, retaining the steam-pumping 
Mechanism unchanged, and using motors 
only for propulsion. In the mean time gaso- 
line apparatus, in which the same motor | 
serves both to propel the vehicle and to: 
drive the pumps, ean be tried out and a 
fund of information accumulated at leisure. ; 
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The Path of Industry is the 
Path of the Electric Vehicle 








HE rapidly increasing importance of the ‘“Electric’’ 

as a factor in business and social life, is to be ob- 

served every day. Its remarkable ease in control, its 

flexibility, cleanliness, great power and unfailing effi- 

ciency, make it the ideal car in cities and suburbs— 

either for heavy hauling, delivery work or the lighter, 
yet no less arduous demands of pleasure. 


One of the Chief Reasons for This Reliability of ‘‘Electrics”’ is 


The “‘ Tronclad=Exide’’ Battery 


The ** fronclad=Exide’’ Battery will run an electric car 
more miles with less expense and /ess attention than any other battery 
ever made. It gives good service in either cold weather or hot; 
does not quit on hills or in starting heavy loads; can be kept in 
good order with minimum attention and can be recharged at a 
reasonable cost. 

The ‘* fronclad=Exide’’ gives two to three times the life, 
seldom if ever requires cleaning, lessens the cost of operation, and 
affords increased mileage. 

The ‘** Tronclad=Exide’’ Battery or the famous ** Bxide’’ 
or ‘* Flycap=Exide’’ Battery is used by all the following 
electric vehicle makers. These batteries have been their standard 
for periods ranging up to eight years. 








































Argo Electric Vehicle Co. Grinnell Electric Car Co. 
Baker Motor Vehicle Co. Hupp-Corporation 
Borland-Grannis Co. Kentucky Wagon Mfg. Co. 
Broc Electric Vehicle Co. C. P. Kimball & Co. 


Ohio Electric Car Co. 


Columbus Buggy Co. Rauch & Lang Carriage Co. 


Champion Wagon Co. 2 ae F 

Commercial Truck Co. of Sindebakes, Automobile Ce. 
America. The Waverly Co. 

Columbia Motor Car Co. Walker Vehicle Co. 

Dayton Electric Car Co. Ward Motor Vehicle Co. 

General Vehicle Co. Woods Motor Vehicle Co, 


*¢ Jronclad=Exide’’ plates fit any jars of standard size. Insist on tle 
** fironclad=Exide’’ Battery when ordering a new “‘Electric’’ or when renew- 
ing your present vehicle battery. It is an assurance of sturdy dependability, 
ey P J Pp y 


The ** Bronclad=Exide” guarantee is plain and straight-forward. 
Write for the *‘ Ttonclad=Exide’’ Book 


- THEELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


1888 PHILADELPHIA 1912 


New York, Boston, Chicago, St.Louis, Cleveland, Atlanta, Denver, Detroit. 
San Francisco, Toronto, Portland, Ore., Seattle, Los Angeles. 


** Exide’? Depots in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago. St. Louis, Denver, Atlanta 
and San Fraacisco. 
812 ** Exide ’? Distributors. = ** Exide ’’ Inspection Corps. 


Ask about the ** Exide ’’ Sparking Battery for gas car ignition. 


Let Us Send You This R[JBY STEEL G ARAGE 


-¢ On Approval 

All Steel, Weather Tight, Fire-proof ‘ 
A sectional steel building with structural , 

steel frame. Heavy galvanized steel wall 
and roof. Perfectly plain, smooth panels, 
tongue and groove joints, no bolt, screw 
or nail heads on the surface. Easily 
painted to match the premises. 

The strongest, handsomest, most practical port- 
able garage built. Put up or taken down by any- 
one in a few hours, with our complete numbered 
instructions. Garages, Boat Houses, Tool Houses, 
Voting Booths—buildings «ny size forany purpose. 
The low cost will surprise you. Cost quickly 
paid in saving of insurance alone. , 
Write today for catalog and special Approvaloffer. | © 


The Ruby Mfg. Co., 202 Jackson St., Jackson, Mich. 
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Burroughs Machines Do 


is what caused the National Bank of 
Commerce in St. Louis to use only 


FO doevery 
reasonable 
thing that 
will make 


Burroughs machines for 18 years. That 
is why they have gradually built up their 
equipment from one machine in 1894 
to 81 machines today. 


every 
‘‘It has always been the policy of this bank to try every 
time-saving machine put on the market,’”’ says Mr. H. C. Burroughs 
Burnett, Assistant Cashier, in charge of equipment. User a 
‘¢Notwithstanding that, we now own 81 Burroughs and no 
adding machines of any other make.” Booster — 
The $18,000,000 concern has standardized on Burroughs . 
machines because they give the best service, the highest : that is the end 
efficiency per dollar expended. ; and motive 
They don’t buy machines, but what the machines do, 
Burroughs Service means something tangible— Inven- of Burroughs 
tiuns Service, which, as Mr. Burnett says—‘‘spares no . 
pains or expense to give the user what he wants.”’ Service 


Systems Service, which helps you to make the most profit- 
able application of the machine to your bookkeeping or 
cost work. 

Inspection Service, which takes care of you, no matter 
where you are or how small your investment in a machine 
may be. 

The Burroughs Line is composed of machines for hand- 
ling every kind of figures. You can standardize your 
equipment in every department. 

Let us*show you how, without expense or obligation on 
your part. Also ask for our service book, ‘$300,000 a Year.” 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
49 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan 


Makers of adding and listing machines, listing and non-listing calculating machines— 
86 different models in 492 combinations of features—$150 to $950, easy paymints if desired 























For 36 years we have been paying our customer 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
m 


of, ethods. First mortgage loans of $200 and u 
$25 Ces No. 717 


Bronze Memorial Tablets 


Designs and Kstimates Furnished 
Jno. Williams, Inc. Bronze Foundry 

538 West 27th Street New York 
Write for our illustrated booklet, Free. 






which we can recommend after the most thorou, 
investigation. Please ask for Loan List 
Certificates of Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence.Kans 













: . 
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beautifully illustrated in colors, show- 
ing our Sanitary Clawfoot Mission and 
Standard bookcases and how you will save 
money by placing them in your home. 

The handsome designs, the rich finish, the removable 
non-binding doors,theabsenceof disfiguring iron bands, 
make them far better than the old-fashioned kind. 

Our prices are lower than others 


and high quality is guaranteed. Sold by dealers or 
direct. Address Dept. B 


GUNN FURNITURE €0., 19 Victoria St., Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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‘‘With this plan in view, considerable 
work already has been done looking toward 
‘the use of the present steamers plus pro. 
pelling motors. The first experiment tried 
|consisted in coupling up an engine to q 
|couple-gear tractor, and the experiment 
was a decided success, tho it was of short 
duration, being carried out with the aid of 
a tractor borrowed from a coal-dealer. 4 
steamer was converted later by extendi 
the frame forward and mounting on it a 
gasoline motor of 110 horse-power driving 
through a complex system of gears and 
chains to the rear wheels, to which sprock- 
ets were bolted. While this machine was 
capable of great speed—far more than jt 
was possible to utilize under any working 
conditions—it apparently was not suff- 
ciently substantial for the power installed, 
The upshot of the difficulty of propelli 
steamers by driving the rear wheels has | 
to the very serious consideration of front- 
wheel drive systems for this work, and two 
steamers were set aside for experimental 
purposes, one being turned over to Walter 
Christie Company. The Christie machine, 
which has just been put in_ service, 
is of the straight gasoline type, and the 
conversion was worked out in a manner 
that left little to be desired, from the point 
of view of appearance, while, as far as pre- 
liminary tests show, the actual operation 
of the outfit is very satisfactory indeed. 

“In making the Christie conversion the 
first step was to lengthen the frame for- 
ward to provide the necessary room for the 
motor and its accessories. The motor, of 
the T-head type, was installed a little back 
of the front end of the frame, leaving room 
at the front for the gear-box and clutch, 
which thus occupy a very unusual position. 
The gear-set is of the sliding type, giving 
three speeds forward and the usual single 
reverse. From the right-hand side of the 
gear-box a shaft projects, which corre- 
sponds to the ‘tail-shaft’ or final drive 
shaft of the more conventionally placed 
gear. On this shaft is mounted a sprocket 
from which power is transmitted backward 
by means of a yery heavy chain to a coun- 
tershaft directly over the front axle. The 
construction of this countershaft and the 
manner in which it operates are peculiar. 
As it corresponds to the jackshaft of a 
chain-driven car of the conventional de- 
sign, it carries the necessary differential 
gear. Directly over the steering pivots of 
the wheels, and exactly in line with their 
axes, are two universal joints. 

‘*The driver’s seat on this very unusual 
machine is placed at the right side of the 
motor-hood, the placing of the radiator in 
the rear making a small hood possible, 
leaving plenty of room for a small foot- 
board; there is room only for the driver 
on the seat, tho a second man may stand 
on the opposite side of the motor. The 
steering-wheel, carried on a vertical col- 
umn, is of very large diameter, and the in- 
side of the rim is notched to give the fingers 
a secure grip. The machine steers very 
easily, even when under full power. 

‘The motor is ‘cranked’ by means of 4 
Disco starter, which has performed its 
functions satisfactorily during the trial 
period. This is a matter of some impor- 
tance, as the motor is rated at 80 horse- 
power, and an engine of this size is not as 
easy or as quick to start as a runabout 
engine.” 


STANDARDIZING TRUCKS 


Nothing better illustrates the growth of 
the motor-truck industry than the efforts 
that have been already put forth by the 
Society of Automobile Engineers to stand- 
ardize truck models. This society a month 
ago seriously took up the subject and 
appointed a special committee to weigh and 
consider it. According to Motor World 
| the preliminary discussion pertained mostly 
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to the exact manner in which the problem 





should be taken up, the decision arrived 
at being that the Society should first 
attempt to standardize sizes and capacities 
of trucks from the point of view of the 
purchaser. After something in that direc- 
tion has been accomplished, it was the 
pinion that the Society should aim to 
induce manufacturers to standardize de- 
signs. Other points which came into the 
discussion were the following: 


“An effort was made to determine the 
specification of normal load and overload 
of trucks of from one to five tons’ capacity, 
and it was decided by vote that each truck 
should be capable of rendering normal or 
continuous service under its tonnage rating 
and have an overload capacity for tempo- 
rary or emergency service of 25 per cent. 
of its normal tonnage capacity. By a 
similar vote a schedule of desirable speeds 
vas obtained,'tho this and the other matter 
are merely tentative and are to enable the 
committee to make a start. The speeds 
which were recommended are as: follows, 
tho it is likely that at subsequent meetings 
the table may be revised; one-ton trucks, 
15 miles; two-ton trucks, 12 miles; three- 
ton trucks, 10 miles; four-ton trucks, 9 
miles; five-ton trucks, 8 miles. 

“Considerable discussion took place as 
to what should be the deterraining factors 
for capacity, and it was agreed that the 
committee would take under consideration 
in this connection horse-power exprest in 
speed and dimensions of the motor, as well 
as in drawbar pull of the truck in com- 

leted condition. The outer determining 
actors which will be considered are: 
springs—length, number of leaves, width, 
and thickness; frame, in so far as the gen- 
eral dimensions are concerned; brake sur- 
face, exprest either in superficial dimensions 
or in effect; size of gear-teeth and pitch; 
size of sprockets and chains; tread; spring- 
center dimensions; proportion of load on 
front and rear axles. 

“Tt is to be expected, of course, that the 
committee will rely to a considerable extent 
on the cooperation of manufacturers, and to 
this end it was voted that manufacturers be 
invited to submit specifications of standard 
models as well as their recommendations 
of what the critical specifications of essen- 
tial elements should be.” 


THE ILLS THAT COME TO TIRES 


Darwin S. Heath, in Motor Age, discusses 
the question, Does it pay to retread tires? 
Among motorists he has found much dis-| 
cussion of this problem. Many ‘declare | 
from bitter experience that it is anything 
but an economical proposition to have 
casings fitted with new treads after the old 

been worn off.””. Mr. Heath contends 
that retreading can be made profitable if 
undertaken in time and ‘in the right way. 
He says: 


“The chief trouble with tires that are. 
sent in to be retreaded or treated is that 
the owner usually waits till tire-inspection 

mes a post-mortem examination rather 
than a clinic. No more can be done for a 
tire after its heart, the fabric, is gone than 
can be accomplished toward saving a man 
whose heart has stopt beating. And there 
1s no pulmotor to resuscitate defunct tires. 
Ifa pump had been used to give them more 
air while their organs were in operation 
there would be a greater number of them 
still on the roads. 

“Tire-makers are unanimous in saying 
that the question of the economy of re- 
treading tires depends upon two things, 
and on these two things alone. If the 


Why This Is the 
Safe Electric 


Note the picture to the right. 


In driving a Rauch & Lang Electric all that you have 


to do is as follows: 


To start, push that lever forward. The farther you 
push it the faster you go—up to 18 or 20 miles an hour. 


To stop, pull the lever back. That shuts off the 
power, retards the car and then applies a powerful 
brake. The car stops immediately. All this is done in 


the one operation of pulling the lever back. 


All the power can be shut off instantly with this 
lever in any position by simply dropping the hand on 
A giant-strong foot- 
brake may be brought into play at the same moment. 
The car, again, stops at once. It can’t start again until 


the metal ring directly below. 


this lever is brought to the neutral position. 


Either way to stop is unfailing and remarkably 
quick. And any woman or child is strong enough to 


lock the wheels with these brakes. 


Both foot and hand brake may be used together, but 


either alone is sufficient. 


The natural impulse in emergencies is to * pull back.” 
So you stop this car almost on the impuise—almost 
without knowing it. It’s the safest vehicle ever devised. 


And there’s no other car controlled like it. 








The control handle locks 
with a Yale key. 


The car is not only theft- 
proof, but fool-proof and acci- 
dent-proof—all on account of 
this lever, 


Anyone who wants a safe 
car must judge the safety of 
others by the Rauch & Lang 
standard. 


There will probably never 
be a simpler way to operate a 
conveyance. 


The Rauch & Lang catalog 
goes into detail. Any Rauch 
& Lang agent will gladly dem- 
onstrate. 


ig 


The Rauch & Lang 
Carriage Co. 


ge leveland 


Sixth City 


Exide Batteries standard 
equipment. Special Elec 
tric Pneumatic or Motz 
High-Efficiency Cushion 
Tires optional. (123) 




















fabric of the tire is uninjured and has not 


1912 HE YALE'S advanced and 

= distinctive features for the 

new year furnish the basis 

for your judgment of a real 
1912 motorcycle. 

YALE construction shows 

more drop forgings than are 
in any other motorcycle. 
You will find only in the YALE 
all of these new and vital marks 
of a 1912 motorcycle: 
2% in. Studded _ Tires, Eclipse Free 
Engine Clutch, Eccentric Yoke, Full 
High Forksides, Triple Anchored 
Handlebars, and Muffler Cut-Out. 


Ask’ fpr detailed information about the four YALE 1912 
mddels, ranging from 4 H. P.to 7 H. P. YALE Twin. 


The Consolidated Mfg. Co., **° 37270. 4°" 


















of detail that the eye can 
not grasp. The pictures 
snapped with y 











. use them. mo 
A Goerz Lens can be fitted to the > 
camera you oWn bar th : 
Our Book on “Lenses and Cameras “= | 


will be sent to you for thé asking 





325 A East 34th Street, New York 
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Canada and the United States. 





STROPS 
ITSELF 





SAFETY 
AZ 


YROFESSIONAL men, business men, artisans—men in all walks of 
life are using and recommending the AutoStrop Safety Razor. 
Even eminent barbers are recommending it to such of their customers 
as wish to shave themselves at times. 


Eight of these barbers are : 


Mr. Butts Hore Sr. Reais New York 
Mr. ATCHISON PLanters Hote St. Louis 
Mr. Ritz Ritrz-CarLTon New York 
Mr. HorrMAn Hore: BELVEDERE Baltimore 
Mr. Motz BELLEVUE-STRATFORD Philadelphia 
Mr. EMEry PoNTCHARTRAIN Detroit 
Mr. Corry Hore La Satie Chicago 
Mr. Myers New WILLARD Washington 


The AutoStrop Razor consists of one silver-plated self-stropping razor, 12 
blades and horsehide strop in handsome leather case; price $5 in both 
Traveling sets $6. 50 up. 
countries, also in England, France, Germany, etc. Send for catalog. Get an 
AutoStrop Razor on trial. You'll find that one blade gives 50 to 300 shaves. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., 346 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; 400 Richmond St.,W., 
Toronto; 61 New Oxford St., London; Schleusenbrucke, No. 8, Hamburg. 
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MOORES 
Modern Methods 


A Practical Instruction Book 
in Loose Leaf Record-Keeping 


Contains full explanation of this Money and Time 
Saving met of bookkeeping. ibes and 
illustrates 40 Record Forms with full explanation of 


ir use. 


Wewill send this book WITHOUT CHARGE 
to any Business or Professional Man who 
writes for it. 


John C. Moore Corporation 
726 Stone Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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SURBRUG’S 
ARCADIA 


MIXTURE 


Its aromatic delicacy will surprise you. 
it is the most perfect blend of tobacco you 
ever put in your pipe—the highest class—it 
stands all by itself, the KING of mixtures. 


A tobacco that you 
like to have you smok 
never have known tl 
smoke before. 


ir women folks will 
eat home. You may 
ne luxury of a pipe 


SEND 10 CENTS and we will 


send a sample. 


THE SURBRUG CO., 204 Broadway, New York 
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been weakened by underinflation or wa, 

| then a new tread on the old carcass will a, 
}enough mileage to the life of the tire 
'make it worth while. This presupp 

| that the new tread is put on by a rep 
|man who knows his business. 

| ‘*Tire-makers maintain retreading plan 
{at most of their branches as well as at ++ 
| factories, and must in the very natm 

| things maintain a better equipme 

| better-trained men for the purpo: 

|ean be found in the smaller repair 

| They absolutely refuse to accept tires 
|retreading which in their judgment \ 
{not stand up long enough to pay for tn 
/operation. By such discrimination, th 
| tire-makers often are suspected of turning 
| down good tires in order to sell new ones. 
but as a general proposition the per cent. 
| of profit is the same on retreading as on th 

| sale, so there would be little advanta 
|in pursuing such a course.” 


Mr. Heath adds that whether or not it’ 
| proven that retreading is good economy, 
|‘‘there is little question that it pays te 
| keep tires in good condition.” If any ¢ 
|talks with an expert tire-man abou 
| tire troubles the first advice he is 
to receive is, “‘Do you keep your tires 
pumped up?”’ Mr. Heath echoes this 
|timent in asserting that tire-inflatic 
| ‘the key-note of tire service.”’ Expert: 
never be deceived as to how the tire 
been run. They ‘‘can read the histe 
the tire from its appearance more 
than the physiognomist can tell a 
life-history from his face.” He repo: 
follows a typical conversation: 

‘** See here,’ says the tire-man, layin: 
hand on one casing among the doze 
hangers along one wall of the b 
service department. ‘See this 
Well, the man that brought this 
that it had only 1,000 miles of ser 
jthat it was always pumped up 
| pounds. Now, altho we did not tell 
| we knew he was lying. Why, you. 
| for yourself. That tread has worn s 
ithe outer edges are rounded; the out: 
| has been on the road as much, nearly 
{the middle of the tread. If the tire 
| been pumped up enough, that worn 
| would have been less than 2 inches w 
jand the outer edges of these knobs wouk 

have been sharp. He ecouldn’t have wor 
the casing away that much in 1,000 mil 
anyway, not even on stone roads. Seet 
scoring all the way around where the 
strikes? Rim cut—tires too flat. 

‘** This ditch on one side here means tha 
he has been running in the car-tracks. 
Notice this little cut here on the tread’ 
Now, then, I'll open it up so that you cal. 
see the inside. The fabric is broken cleat 
through, but you can’t see much damage 
on the outside. That was nothing but 4 
stone-bruise that chipped a very small 
chunk out of the tread, but at the same 
time broke or weakened some of the fibers 
in the fabric. The owner paid no atten 
tion to it—kept on running, probably half- 
| flat, till the constant flexion of the unpr- 
itected fabric caused the neighboring 
|strands of the fabric to break, till finally 
lit ripped clear across here with a bang, 
jand the owner cussed us for selling him 

bum tire. The wonder is that it did not 
| blow out before. 

‘**S.e how the tread has separated from 
the fabric? Water! All he needed to de 
|was to clean out the cut with gasoline, 
| fill it up with this dough for a temporary 
repair, and put in a sleeve or boot t 
he could bring the easing to us. We would 
have vuleanizec the tread and, while doing 
so, would have found the weak spot 8 
the carcass and fixt that. Then it would 
have been as good as ever. As it is, he has 
lost a tire and we have possibly lost 4 
customer.’ ”’ 
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a af CURRENT POETRY SET Ge 
. A “ff HIS is a good time and place to spread 
m 90 an announcement by Mitchell Ken- 
p *snerly of a gift of $1,000 which is to be dis- 
tributed in cash prizes for poetry. 
ns ‘ The above-mentioned New York pub- 
' “lisher proposes to issue an annual volume, 
‘ginning with January, 1913, called ‘‘ The 
sie Year,” for the encouragement of i 
« Agnerican poetry. ! 
$ The anthology is to consist of one hun- f 
\ ‘dred poems by one hundred American 
tk P” guthors. 
Bn Contributions not exceeding three hun- 
Bc dred lines in length are invited—forms to 1 
nent. elose June 1—and any number of manu- 
1th |, seripts may be submitted by a single 
ita, | y author. 
If you are a veteran contributor you 
; will, of course, inclose a stamped, addrest 
it “ envelop ! 
omy, The sum of $1,000, donated by a lover 
8 t of poetry who wishes to remain anony- 
“e % mous, will be paid, in a first prize of $500 é‘ 
hand two second prizes of $250 each, to the me a ag 
liluthors of the three poems chosen by the — 7 
“judges as worthiest and best. : 
Here is a chance for the younger choir "— h ~ d W h 
: o—end the older. e O W a fr a t Cc 
The blank-verse poem that we quote HE U. S. Postal It is the difference in tempera- 
‘oelow from The Westminster Gazette, deals < : s ment—in habit of mind—and in 
swith Julian ‘‘ the apostate,’’ and Christ the Mail Service is the watches. . 
- ‘nytentle, compassionate, terrible iconoclast. backbone of the _ Now and for all, the HOWARD 
71) There is a dignity and authority in this rapid delivery of letters is the watch for the man whose time 
verse, a harmony and beauty that bring 2 s Te ee 
to mind the days not long ago, when in this country. : ie - oo the finest prac- 
4Stephen Phillips was heralded ecstatically The Mail Trains are veri- pests Ne eee 
Ne figure that would soon dominate Eng- table ‘‘post-offices on wheels.”’ —_never been attained by any other 
*“h poetry. But Mr. Phillips has never Thee collect maak 4 timepiece. 
jlled his early promise. | A y sa vio A HOWARD Watch is always 
ai practically every post-office worth what you pay for it. 
‘ The Passing of Julian in the United States—and The price of each watch is fixed 
By STEPHEN PHILLIPS they sort this mail while at the factory and a printed ticket 
a iThe Emperor Julian ‘the Apostate,” dying on traveling on express schedule twp Beeches pf seonpage sar 
a: hep the ee exclaimed ‘* Vicisti, O Galilee.” He —HOWARD time. Extra gold-filled t 
fought the last fight of dying paganism against the g ed case at $40, to 
y & Cross.| The whole American busi- the 23-jewel at $150—and the 
‘The spear hath gone too deep; uplift me, friends, ness system is built up on the EDWARD HOWARD model at $350. 
aedphat my last look upon the earth be clear. . : Not every jeweler can sell you a 
v “C J leave you on a disenchanted world, saving of minutes. HOWARD Watch. Find the How- 
ts “Whence I am: not unwilling to depart. The man who is unsuccessful is ARD jeweler in your town and talk 
vor I would not tarry amid groves awaked very likely one who is never sure to him. He is a geod man to 
nf From the old mystery, and awe of leaves, what's o’clock. know. 
. aiken coge tin epee igi doeage Admiral Sigsbee has written a little book, “The Log of 
aa Babes ome i pcos ae: dripping flee, the HOWARD Watch,” giving the record of his own 
~ a no Hahei rags i ad. HOWARD in the U. S. Navy. You'll enjoy it. Drop 
ead: Making that beauty like a moon at dawn. ~ us a post-card, Dept. O, and we’ll send you a copy. ‘ 4 
in And the voice hath passed from the waves, the 
sn : Leg onstsaqen ; E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS, Boston, Mass. 
e human music from the #gean thrown. 
ut a Ah, stricken are the horses of the Sun, 
mall Faded is all the glory of Aurora; L a 
roa mg te . aN segs was a voice. 
ass o ye not hear them still, the older gods, 
6: Not all withdrawn, tho sadly all withdrawing, E . B thi TUTTL E 
_ With melancholy soft departing voices? xpansive rea ing Marine Motors 
nab O dispossessed, discrowned, deposed, dispersed! A book that fully explains For Everything from a 
: And yet no lord of thunder or of flame, how to vitalize the Blood ||§ Canee to a Cruiser 
alls Making this earth a second Semele, through proper Leipagres |] 20 neil experience. 
ay" Hath done this thing. A figure whist and still, et rene, Gee ee 
With woman-touch for all these troubled brows, grams,etc. Book contains 64 Write for Catalog 
not And healing whispers for humanity, pages of important informa- TUTTLE MOTOR CO., 222 State St., Canastota, N. Y. 
Wandering, but for a few followers, eet a xpaneon, 
7. Alone, and with no legions from the West; oy Peering cy ce aa NECKWE A — 
D Hath changed the ancient order of the world. Breathing Exercises; Endors- - ; hese 
line, And yet I feel, even to the very bones, Oe atte by rosie or begs ver” ike nan a ae 
rary tg le pro aval 46 Gis aa i the National Medical Library. long. GENUINE ONE DOLLAR QUALITY: PIN PROOF. 
till This sighing splendor and thi f t Seaton escesnel:1te~ tary price “ Scarfs for $1.00, post paid 
ould The ae a oa ni 4 eapinst eer coin or stamps p Colors=Navy, Garnet, Helio, Dark Green, ‘Tobacco. 
olng Ending—who knows?—ih far secs deme P. Von Boeckmann, R. S. reinforced sole, toe cane gn pcr ag ne nag 
t 7 I can appraise, tho with an alien will, 103 P. i A a Yack City wi amteain ol i ek an 
pe The sweat of blood, the thirst upon the tree, Cocoa Sein F2-W. Market a S.. Pa. 
st 
{ 
f 
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What is the Weak 
Part of Your 
Bodily Machine? 


After all, what are you but a system 
of mechanism—more complicated than 
ever mortal man devised. 


Think how at times you feel that 
some part of your complex enginery 
is out of order—is clogged up or has a 
bad connection and is. working poorly. 


“The bellows” 
of your body— 
the lungs—take 
short puffs per- 
haps. Or the 
“engine” —the 
heart—is irreg- 
ular. Or some- 
thing is the 
matter with the 
“conduits” — 
you know not 
where. And so 
on. 


Wherever the trouble may be, the whole 
system is affected. You feel ‘‘tired out’’ too 
early in the day: Or you rise as worn as when 
you went to bed. Or you say your ‘‘ digestion 
is out of whack’’ or your “‘liver is sluggish.’’ 

There is o need for you to face such a seri- 
ous condition. No need for you to go on 
with your machinery getting worse and worse 
from day to day. 

You men who lead more of a business than 
an active outdoor life will find that Nature will 
be kind to you if you will be only half kind to 
Nature. 

Nature does not demand that you give hours 
to exercise. Give just a few minutes daily to 
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the proper treatment of the vital inner muscles 
—i. ¢., those governors of your bodily ma- 
chine: the lungs, heart, stomach, intestines, 
etc. Nature will repay you in results out of 
all proportion to your effort. 


The Thompson Course 


is a rational, pleasant and easy means of secur- 
ing and maintaining that reserve power which 
your body originally had and which by unthink- 
ing neglect you have wasted. Any manufac- 
turer would discharge his engineer if he found 
him abusing the factory machinery in sucha wav 
as you doubtless abuse your bodily machinery. 


My Course is different from any other treat- 
ment in that it benefits (by natural movements 
scientifically applied) the vital parts of your 
human system. 


I offer you something that will benefit every 
inch of your body and brain through every 
minute of your life, and I offer it on free trial 
terms that make it "impossible for you to lose 
a penny. 


Let Me Give You *“‘HUMAN ENERGY” 


My book, ‘‘ Human Energy,”’ 


J. EDMUND THOMPSON 


Suite 711, Exchange Bidg., Worcester, Mass. 


is a real contribution 
to the science of making the most of oneself. 
startling, yet obviously true. It will be sent to any man 
free and without obligation except to read it as though 
it were written by a friend. Please give home address. 


It is 














Wanted: | 


By the Board of Trade 

Brooksville, Fla. 

The name and address yee ef eure a who is consid- 
locating, or buying land in Florida. 





We will send him absolutely free a valuable Book 
kinds of soil in 
around 


Around Broo! 

ood land in the State, so recognized by the hate 
it of Agriculture and all other authorities. 
is known as “high hammock” or hard- 
wood land, It has rich, dark topsoil and —" subsoil 
—high and rolling—no 7 ae ——— 

sary. We raise the best o 
winter vegetables in Florida: ¥ 
— land also ada poy bed 
farmers ge 
me 3” are thinking of baying ‘ead or locating in 
the south. this is the place to come—pienty of good 
land still to be had here at ty low prices, goo 


swamps or marshes, ideal climate, 
modern town, schools, churches, g 
eniences—and everybody making money. 

Do not buy land, or choose a location until you 
have read our Book of Facts. We have the op- 
portunities, but need new anos. new settlers and 
new capital to ——— them. You can be indepen- 
deat here with modest capital, Write today for 
Book of Facts. 


: BOARD OF et, Boz 604 Brooksville, Fia. 














Dill’s Best has the Real Flavor of 

Real Tobacco. It cannot be improved 
by flavoring or adulteration. For ade 
years we have used the finest e 

of ripe and mellow Burley To 
x Sos, ~The Connoisseur’s choice. Three 
2 ®t, kinds of ‘‘B-E-S.T” for pipes 
=r: «ys and cigarettes: 

=>) Dill’s Best Granulated,1} Oz. tin $.10 

ui Dill’s Cube Cut, . .140z.tin .10 

Dill’s Best Sliced Plug,13 Oz.tin .10 

Say Dill’s Best to your dealer. 


If he can't supply you, send 
us loc for 14 02. tin. 


J. G. DILL, Inc. 
Manufacturer 
Richmond, Virginia 
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The death that called the dead out of their graves 
To wander, not unrecognized, the streets. 

I acquiesce, I bow down, and I pass. 

O Thou hast conquered, Galilean! I 

Have fought my last against thee and I yield. 

But ah, my frighted woods, and emptied groves. 
Unhaunted meres, and thou great ocean dumb. 
Lo friends, one leans above me as I die, 

The tender aspect of my Conqmeror. 


We all remember what the old copy- 
book taught us about truth that was 
crusht to earth. Perhaps there are some 
who have never read Coventry Patmore’s 
version of this theme. He called it 
“Magna Est Veritas ”’ 


Here in this little bay, 

Full of tumultuous life and great repose, 
Where, twice a day, 

The purposeless, glad ocean comes and goes, 
Under high cliffs, and far from the huge town, 
I sit me down. 

For want of me the world’s course will not fail,"! 
When all its work is done, the lie shall rot: 
The truth is great, and shall prevail 

When none cares whether it prevail or not. 


In the current Harper’s we find this 
same proverb stated in the terms of an- 
other poem—this time by Edith M. 
Thomas. The fourth line profanely sug- 
gests that truth can ‘‘ come back.”’ 


The White Magician 


By EpitH M. THOMAS 


They put a price upon my head, 
They set their hounds upon my track; 
From land to land my blood was shed, 
I died the death—yet I came back. 


Me in my grave on high they spurned— 
Upon a gibbet-hill how drear! 

Or else my bruiséd flesh they burned 
And ilung the ash-motes far and near. 


In flowers that crowned the gibbet-hill, 
In plains green-fostered from my dust, 
I troubled them with Beauty till 
I rose again—as rise I must. 


I rose again, the Truth to show— 

To set them free, both them and theirs. ... 
Not yet! they would not have it so. 

My death for me new birth prepares. 


They hunt me still from life to life. 
But, underborne, and in my grave, 
Around the world wakes lofty strife, 
And winds and tides about me rave! 
“Who killed our White Magician—who?”  ] 
One cries to other, shunning blame. 
‘He came to sift us through and through, 
To try our gold by crucial flame!" 


| Ihear them. (In my grave I hear, 
Or blown in ash-motes far and wide.) 
They know me not, when I appear— 
They only know, when I have died! 


When me, as Truth, they think they kill, 
I wait for them—I will not fail; 
I trouble them with Beauty still .. . 
For my White Magic must prevail. 
A brief “‘ requies ”’ sincerely done and 
printed in Harper’s Weekly. 
Requies 
By WILLIAM MACDONALD 
I know not where you are to-night, 
Nor how these hours are sped: 


If now you take and give delight 
Or bear a weary head. 


Nay, there is joy when victory’s won, 
When trouble’s ended, rest. 
So should you hold, your task well done, 





All Heaven within your breast. 
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And almost I could wish you glad 
To have slain my love so well; 
Yet fear the silence makes you sad 

And you will never tell— 


Yet fear some memory may remain, 
Even as there bides in me 

An aftersense of outworn pain, 
The ebb of misery. 


I only know the night blows chill 
Beneath the stars serene; 

And you and my soul are living still 
And the wide, dark world between! 


This poem in Everybody’s about the 
Chicago River proves that the alembic of 
the poet’s imagination can distil beauty 
from the ugliest subject. 


The Chicago 
By CHARLTON LAWRENCE EDHOLM 


They have bound me with bridges, 

With tunnels burrowed under me! 

Incessant, unresting, 

All day and all night 

Traffic roars over me, 

And my uplook to the blessed sky 

Is barred with girders, cables, stacks. 

My banks, with docks close hedged, 
Inexorably 

Hem me in. 

Vacantly, 

Through smoke and floating smudge, 

The Sun looks down upon me 

Like the bleared eye of an old, old man, 

No outcast of the gutters 

Slinks by more soiled than I, 

Polluted within and without! 

But on my shackled breast I bear 

Corn and iron, lumber and coal. 

The little children of India eat of my wheat; 
My lumber shelters the stricken of Messina; 
Ten million wheels are set a-whirl with my coal; 
The iron that burdens me forms a ready tool, 
Fit for the hand of man. 


What singer can sing of me one low-keyed song? 
The Hudson, the Rhine, the Danube, the Nile, 
All these, all these have their poets, 

As beautiful women their lovers. 

Fringed with vineyards and stately gardens, 
Castles and temples are their jewels, 

And song is theirs by right! 


But I? 

Soiled am I and brackish 

As sweat on the brow of a workman! 

But the broad ships that weight my breast 

Are like iron medals with these words wrought: 
“FoR SERVICE.” 

Therein alone is my glory: 

I serve; I serve. 


Will Carleton sends a valentine to 
Heaven—one of the James Whitcomb 
Riley kind. 

It may seem captious and caviling to 
suggest that ‘‘infer”’ (in the second 
stanza) doesn’t belong to the aristocracy of 
words and that the use of “ glee’ and 


“bask” is slightly too evident a conces- 
sion to the rime. 
The poem is from the columns of 


Harper’s Weekly. 


A Valentine to Heaven 
By WILL CARLETON 


I know not how these lines to send, 

Dear soul that took the starward flight— 
And yet our Past a hope doth lend 

That thou canst read me as I write. 
And if not so, thou yet wilt know 

These whispers that are thine and mine: 
For God hath ways to make it so— 

And thou shalt be my valentine. 
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Safety 


No Stropping 
KNOWN THE 





Combination Set—Consists of Triple Silver Plated Razor; 
Telescope Pattern Badger Hair Shaving Brush ; Stick Gillette Shaving Soap in Triple Silver Plated Holder; 
Velvet lined, Morocco Leather Covered Case, $6.00, 


Selling the World Over 
Fast as we can make them 


ERE— in a little leather case so compact that 

it will slip in a coat pocket—is everything 

you need for a clean velvet shave every day. 

No stropping, no honing, no fuss and no trouble. 

Do you wonder that thousands of men who already have Gillette Stand- 

ard Sets are buying this handy combination? Whether traveling or at 

home it is a daily convenience—so easy to get at, so quickly put away. 

If you have never owned a Gillette, you can not do better than start 

now with our six dollar combination—soap, brush, holder, blades. ‘$ 6 
Everything complete in velvet-lined, grain-leathered case 


Gillette 


For sale in forty thousand retail stores in every part of the habitable globe 





GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY 








Meta! Box containing 12 double-edged Blades, 


Razor 


No Honing 


‘ ORLD OVER 


22 West Second Street, BOSTON 
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at Factory Prides, 


Get our talog Free 
DetroitTireless Stave Co 









107 Jefferson Ave , 











The Correct Seat with Comfort for Rider and Horse 


Whitman Saddle 


For Men and Women—combines strength 
with lightness; grace and finish with compact- 
ness. Quality of material and construction give 
durability. It embodies the practical suggestions 
of skilled riders and our 30 years’ manufacturing 
experience. Send for illustrated descriptive 
catalogue B giving the names of many prominent users. 


The Mehibach Saddle Co., 104 Chambers St., New York Ci 















50 ENGRAVED CARDS OF YOUR NAME $] 5 
COPPER PLATE, IN CORRECT SCRIPT ® 
SHE QUALITY MUST PLEASE YOU OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 
SAMPLE CARDS OR WEDUING INVITATIONS UPON REQUEST 


canoes HOSKING = Pita. 


StaTionces 
912 Chestnut St. 





























Another Baby Saved 
by Holstein Cows’ Milk 


A.M. Harvey, Red Oak, Iowa, tells what Holstein 
Cows’ Milk is doing for his baby :— 

*‘Our baby has made splendid progress 

on the Hoistein Milk. We are quite sure 

that hai we not found out about the 

Holstein Milk, our baby would never 

have lived.”’ 
If you will bear in mind that the milk of the normal 
mother is the ideal food for her infant, you willreadily 
see that Holstein Milk, its nearest substitute, is the 
only suitable milk for the “bottle baby.” 

Ordinary milk, with its excess of butter fat, is entire- 
ly unfit for the delicate stomach of a young baby and 
the more dangerous because the fat instead of ing 
tinely emulsified (or broken up) as in Holstein Milk 
is in the form of large fat globules which do not yield 
to the action of the digestive fluids but make tough 
greasy curds in the baby’s stomach. 

Send for our free booklet, “The Story of Holstein 
Milk,” and let us know if your milk-man cannot sup- 
ply you with Holstein Cows’ Milk. 





HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
16-L American Bldg., Brattleboro, Vermont 
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VT ¢4-i Ge The Morse Clarifier 
horn of any make of machine. It 
renders the sound loud, clear, life- 

pleasant metallic effect. It fills along felt want. 

Can be inserted in a minute and is everlasting 

check at our risk. Guaranteed absolutely 

satisfactory or money refunded. 

lumbia disc or cylinder. 

Information and circular matter free. 


4 a remarkable little device that fits 
P ale) N '@) G RAPH in tube between reproducer and 
SOUND LI FE-L | KE likeandelimi- Pat. Jan. 16-’12 
nates that un- 
d doilar bill, 
$].00 MAILED PREPAID Sen4 ilar bl, 
State whether for Victor, Victor Victrola, 
Edison with rubber or metal connection, Co- 
MORSF. BROTHERS, Manufacturers and Distributers 
443 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Mian, 
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Direct from Factory 
to User 










The exterior is solid 

oak. The food com- 

partment and door are 

ined with the famous 

opal giass. 7-16-inch 

thick. ‘Better than 
. ' Opa 


glass is the most (ge 
sanitary lining pro- 
duced by science. 
It is as easily wash- 

as a pane of 
glass. Double re- 
frigeration from 
gl pone of Soe » 
8s given by our exclu- 
sive syste’ f is MEASUREMENTS 
See OF CORSEIUC: 5 LAL Ae Sak Walt OO Se, Both 

21 in. Ice Capacity, 100 Ibs. 


The Wickes 1912 Model 
No. 230, Only $31.75 


Conforms in every respect to the high standards set by The 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, manufacturers for over 
60 years The name back of this refrigerator is the highest 
insurance of its merit. 

Our Money-Back Guaranty. Your money refund- 
ed if the Wickes is not exactly as represented 

You buy the Wickes Refrigerator direct from the 
Sactory at actual factory prices. 

Tile Exterior—German-Silver Trimmed 5 

—same size refrigerator. specially priced me Anas eRe $4 

end for Free Beautiful Art Catalog 

It shows you the famous Wickes Refrigerators of all sizes— 
inside and out. Guaranteed and sold by 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
(Established Over 60 Years) 
Dept. 24, 324-328 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Dept. 24, 20-35 W. 32nd St... New York 
130-132 E. Sixth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio (29) 
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But if by some good messenger 
This word must seek thy cherished name, 
Thy heart, I hope. will yet infer 
Wherefrom the earthly message came: 
Some little Ways of thought or phrase— 
Some hidden thrill ’twixt line and line, 
That we two knew in olden days— 
Will tell who wrote the valentine. 


Sweet one, they cannot make me fear 
That stately Heaven can check thy glee, 
Or bar me from the comrade cheer 
That made the earth like Heaven to me! 
For e’en amid thy toil to rid 
Of pain and sin our suff’ring race, 
Oft came the merry laugh unbid, 
That never lost its girlhood grace. 


Se while the silver jest goes round, 
And while the air gives gold of mirth, 
I feel thy heart may yet be found 
Among the merriments of earth: 
Heaven were a task, could I not bask 
Within that merry glance of thine: 
And so, 'niid smiles and tears, I ask 
Thee, Dear, to be my valentine! 


It is hard to tell whether one experiences 
more of pain or pleasure from the poems 
that stir up memories of ‘“ the days that 
are no more.” 

We take this first hint of spring ‘“ In 
Lilac Time’’ from The Delineator. We 
have Charles Hanson Towne to thank, no 
doubt, for the good poetry that is now ap- 
pearing in that magazine. 


In Lilac Time 
By MADISON CAWEIN 


Through orchards of old apple-trees 

That Spring makes musical with bees; 

By garden ways of vines and flowers, 

Where twittering sweet, the bird-box towers 
And swallows sun their plumes— 

The path leads winding to the gate, 

Hung with its rusty chain and weight, 

That opens on a lilac-walk, 

Where dreams of love and memories talk, 
Born of the dim perfumes. 


The old house stands with porches wide 
And locust-trees on either side; 
Its windows, kindly as the eyes 
Of friendship, smiling at the skies, 
Each side its open door. 
Beside its steps May-lilies lift 
Bell’d sprays of snow in drift on drift, 
And in the door, a hly too, 
Again she stands—the one he knew 
In days that are no more. 


Again he meets her, brown of hair, 
Among the clustered lilacs there. 
The sun is set; the blue dusk falls; 
A nesting bird another calls; 
A star leaps in the sky: 
Again he breathes the lilac scent 
And rose; again her head is bent; 
And oh! again, beside the gate, 
To see the round moon rise they wait, 
Before they kiss good-by. 


Long years have passed: the times, since then, 
Have changed—and customs too, and men; 
But she has never changed to him, 
Nor has that house, so old and dim, 

Where once they said good-by. 
That place, which Spring keeps ever fair 
Through memories of her face and hair— 
Unchanged, like some immortal rime, * 
Where evermore ’tis lilac time, 

And love can never die. 
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100 other styles. Many cheaper than wood—all better. For Lawiis, 
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Fixed Income 


The certainty of a definite in- 
come is one of the most valuable 
features of the investment bond. 
The owner of a wellsecured bond 
does not have to worry about the 
condition of the market, as the 
interest from his investment 
comes to him as a fixed amount 
with unfailing regularity. 

In considering the investment 
of funds, this element of absolute 
definiteness should not be over- 
looked. 

If you are contemplating an 
investment, we will be pleased to 
suggest a list of well secured 
bonds which produce fixed in. 
comes of from 4% to 6%. 








GuarantyTrust Company | 


of New York 

28 Nassau Street 
Fifth Avenue Branch, London Office, 
5th Ave. & 43d St. 33 Lombard St., E. C. 
Capital and Surplus - - $23,000,000 
Deposits - - - - - 156,000,000 
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A QUARTER CENTURY 
BEFORE THE PUBLIC ; 


Over Five Million Free Samples 
Given Away Each Year. 


The Constant and Increasing 
Sales From Samples Proves 
the Genuine Merit of 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE. 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, the antiseptic 
powder for the feet. Are you a trifle 
sensitive about the size of your shoes? 
Many people wear shoes a size smaller 
by shaking Allen’s Foot-Ease into 
them. Just the thing for Aching, hot 
feet and for Breaking in New Shoes. 
If you have tircd, swollen, tender feet, 
> Allen’s Foot-Ease gives instant relief. 
We have over 30,000. testimonials. 
TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold everywhere, 
25c. Do not accept any substitute. 

FREE TRIAL PACKAGE sent by mail. 

ALLEN S. OLMSTED, LE ROY, N. Y. 
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Every Time You Take in a Nickle 
You Make Almost Four Cents Profit 


Somewhere in your town isasmall store—a half-store| 
—a store ob wceagte gd = eee where you can set up 
your machine and make 
money. Or you can start i toed ready wo 
at home—establish jobbing $F Zing bee 
connhections—sell to retailers z 

and make a fat pees, Making 
money isn’t half as hard as it 
seems. At least investigate my 
ay Write today, if only 


a postal card. 
W. Z. LONG, 
479 High Street, Springfield, Ohio 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





THE IRREPRESSIBLE IRWINS 


ILL and Wallace Irwin are extraor- 

dinary literary geniuses if we are to 
believe what James Montgomery Flagg, 
the artist, says about them in The Amer- 
ican Magazine. Will’s specialty is re- 
porting big things, going out on the firing- 
line, while Wallace views men and affairs 
more from a distance, and turns off pro- 
digious quantities of verse and prose. Mr. 
Flagg says one of them is thirty-six years 
old and the other thirty-eight, he knows not 
which. They came to New York from 
Colifornia. 
r They naturally colleged and wrote and 
edited out there, but the lotus-leaf salad, 
which is the principal article of diet along 
that coast, began to pall on these stout, 
blond literary geniuses, so here they are. 

When I say blond I hasten to qualify. 
Not the pink-and-white godforbid blond, 
but the Pongee—they are pongee color, 
hair and all. Will’s pongee hair crackles 
and curls on the edge of his “ Inspiration 
Point,’”’ but manages to behave more or 
less on the rest of the reservation, while 
Wallace’s pongee nap rolls over and lies 
down respectably. Society hair. 

Their foreheads have the true Pacific 
Slope, .but are very high. Ten-inch 
upholstery. 

Wallace has those Peking eyes—Bill’s 
are a fast blue. The brothers have power- 
ful and pointed chins. Like eggs. When 
they talk through their good-looking white 
teeth Dave Belasco himself could not pro- 
duce a more realistic effect of the wireless 
in operation. These young men (both 
boys members of this club) snap out ideas 
sixty to the minute—and the C. Q. D. 
signal is not in their code-book. Will was 
star reporter on the New York Sun, and 
at that time Wallace was writing a poem 
a day for The Globe—he kept that up for 
a year. But that was nothing. ‘They 
wanted him to write the whole paper in 
verse, but he found it would cut into his 
lunch-hour. 

Will has stated that a severe illness at a 
critical time saved him from Harvard. 

Will was managing editor of: McClure’s 
Magazine at one time and so became M. 
R. D., Doctor of Muck Raking. He chased 
the Demon Rum to its adulterated lairs 
all over the country for Collier’s. 

Wallace created Hashimura Togo, whose 
screamingly funny letters of a Japanese 
School Boy were for quite a while believed 
to be written by a bona fide Jap, so truly 
Japanese were they in character. 


Wallace writes a great deal of satire, 
and politics and politicians are his favorite 
subject. His rimes on many leading men 
have made the whole country laugh. The 
persons at whom his humorous verses are 
aimed usually squirm when struck, for 
Mr. Irwin’s verbal bullets usually go 
straight to the target. Mr. Flagg adds: 

When Collier’s wanted the inside history 


and a critique of all the prominent news- 
papers in the United States, a flabbergast- 
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Over @00,00 Housekeepers 


A Now Testify to the 
” Wonderful Merits of 
the if Fireless Cooker 


ADAM, please do not consider the saving of 75% of 
your fuel bill—75% of your time-—half your work— 
food 75% better cooked, as being all of the merits 

of my Fireless Cooker. The great convenience is another 
large factor, so write thousands of users—the convenience 
of placing your food in the cooker, the shutting up of your 
hot kitchen and going to the club, matinee, shopping, calling, 
getting out of doors and coming home to find your meal most 
deliciously and perfectly cooked, without the slightest chance of 
burning or drying up, or being under- or over-done. 


Let Me Prove These Things to 
You For a Month at My Risk 


I am the original fireless cooker man, selling 
direct from factory at factory prices. I have made 
and sold more cookers than all other cooker - 
concerns combined three times over. It is because, 
first-my cooker is the most practical, hygienic 
rapid fireless cooker made, and second—because I sell 
it at factory prices, saving you from \% to} in cost. 











back if the cooker is not satisfactory in every way. 


Description: Metal throughout, including nests 
and covers, no pads or cushions to absorb odors; 
cooking utensils all highest grade aluminum, com- 
partments aluminum finish, rust proof with proper 
care. Steams, stews, bakes, broils, fries, vo boils 
all kinds of meats, breakfast cereals, vegetables, etc. 
Also finest thing made for use as cold storage for 
ices,puddings, f 
custards, etc. 


I Am Making a Special 
Price On 10,000 Cookers 


Let Me Mail You Prices 

and This Free Book of 

125 Famous Fireless 
Cooker Recipes 


Then = don’t need to keep my cooker if it doesn’t 
prove all my claims for it,because [allow a full month’s 
trial in your own home at my risk—your money 

















You will be surprised at the low direct 
prices I make you, so low that you wili 
not think of being without a cooker— 
the most convenient thing in the house. 
when you have read my book. Write 
me today. I will gladly mail you the 
book of recipes and quote you prices. 


Remember, I ship promptly and save 
you money on the best fireless cooker 
ever made, the old, original RAPID. 
Why take chances on any other cooker 
when over 100,000 users point the way 
to sure success with the RAPID? 


Wm. CAMPBELL, Pres. 


Wm. Campbell Co. 


Dept. 350 Detroit, Mich. 











All cement floors need Dexter Brothers re, 


Petrifax Cement Coating 


There is bound to be more or less powdering. 
Two coats of Petrifax give a hard surface that 
will not crack or peel. Washable, and prevents 
spotting from oilor grease. Especially adapted 
to use in garages, factories, hospitals, gymna- 
siums and public buildings. Made in white and 
several shades. Write for an interesting booklet. 


DEXTER BROS. CO., 117 Broad St. , Boston, Mass. 
1133 Broadway, N.Y. 218 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Makers of Dexter Bros. English Shingle Stains. 

AGENTs:-H. M. Hooker Co.,Chicago; Carolina Port- 

land Cement Co., Birmingham & Montgomery, Ala., 

 eayggeene pre Fla., Charleston, S. C., New Orleans, 
a., and Atlanta, Ga.; Sherman Kimball, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Hoffschlager & Co., Honolulu, and dealers. 








Studebaker Warerooms, New York, N. Y 
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Protection from Fire and Theft 


at Small Cost 


Years of experimenting in the 
largest Metai Furniture factories 
in the world has produceda roomy, 

fire-resisting and theft-proof safe 
at a price within the reach of any 
office. Withanadjustableinterior, 
adaptable to each customer’s filing 
system, it is more convenient in use 
than safes that cost four times more. 


V 


Metal 


are built with double walls of heavy plate 
steel, double lined throughout wit 
bestos. Joints are welded—no cracks or 
erevices toopen. Walls are reinforced 
to prevent warping under extreme heat. 
An air chamber insulation extends all 
around—the best known fire retardent. 

“Art Metal” Safes with interior fittings 
for all sizes and styles of filing systems 
can be supplied from our factory stock. 
Samplesareon exhibition at our branches 
and agencies in all large cities. 


Built to Order Work 


We have unequalled facilities for build- 
ing to order complete equipment in Steel 
and Bronze for public buildings, banks, 
libraries and offices. Plans and esti- 
mates furnished. 


Send for Catalog L-3 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: #New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Washington, Pittsburg, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
St. Louis. Agencies Everywhere. 
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Distinctive 
Features 


Regularly finished in 
“Art Metal”’ Olive green 
enamel, neatly striped 
in gold. Other finishes 
to order. Combination 
lock. Doors swing back 
against sides. Mounted 
in swivel casters—easil) 
moved about. Outside 
ae sures, 39 3-8 x 643-16 

23 1-2 inches. Inside 
cleara, 35 1-8 x 56 1-2 x 20 
inches, 


Adjustable 
Pigeonholes 


Shelves and partitions 
slip into Pwo without 
the use of tools, making 
any pigeonhole or com- 
partment desired. You 
can build an interior 
just as you want it. 


Fitted with 
Sectional 
Cabinets 


The interior admits any 
combination or arrange- 
ment of ‘*Art Metal’ 
sectional steel filing cab- 
inets, providing just the 
conveniences that each 
customer’s filing system 
requires. 








BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
A remedy of superior merit for Coughs, Hoarse- 
ness and irritation of throat, giving wonderful 
relief in Lung Troubles, Bronchitis and Asthma. 
Free from opiates or any harmful ingredient. 
Sold only in boxes. 

JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 


BROWN’S 


Sample mailed free. 


GEM VENTILATORS 


ir mt your health by usin 
stantly adjustable to windows o 
vents draughts, rain, snow and dust. 

Ask your nearest hardware dealer or write for folder. 


a Gem Ventilator. 





GEM VENTILATOR COMPANY, 


FILTER 
THE AIR 





different widths. Pre- 


Boston, Mass. 
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WITH PATENT NEK- GARD) 
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The only shirts made with the patent 
Nek-gard which protects the neck in 
front as well as back, thus avoiding 
bruising, pinching and that unsightly 
spot on the front of the neck which con- 
tact with collar button usually causes. 
Add this big advantage to the superior 
style, fit and quality of FAULTLESS 
Shirts and you have every reason for 
preferring them. We have not yet been 
able to supply all localities, but will 
see that you are supplied if you can- 
not obtain from your 

dealer. They cost @ 

$1.50 and up and are 

distinguished by SINCE 188) 
this label. —_— 


E. Rosenrecp & Co. 
DEPT D BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 


Makers of Faultless Night Shirts and 
Pajamas—"The Cozydozy Kind.” 
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ing job, Will up and did it—and did it a 
beautiful seal-brown, too. Hearst threat- 
ened to arrest Will and Robert Collier on 
the day Collier’s printed the article about 
Hearst. Will stayed a day longer in the 
city than he had intended so as not to miss 
the arrest and had a photographer hired 
to get a picture of Collier and himself 
manacled together and being led into the 
Tombs. Will was rather cut ‘up about it 
when the arrest didn’t come off. 

The Irwin brothers’ middle name is En- 
thusiasm. They have large drawing ac- 
counts at the Day and Night Bank of 
Ideas and their check-books are always in 
use. 

When one considers that their names are 
so often linked together it seems curious 
that they have never met! They have so 
much in common, including physical re- 
semblance, two parents, enviable reputa- 
tions, the free use of Central Park, volup- 
tuous figures, and many other perquisites. 

If there had not been an earthquake in 


San Francisco for Bill to write the story of: 


he probably could have produced one— 
perhaps by getting under the asphalt and 
pushing it up. Now Wallace is different— 
he could and did describe the Spanish War 
just as it never happened without leaving 
his boudoir. And Collier’s printed it. The 
worst of it was, they liked it. 

It’s all quite simple, this brother act. 
They have cornered the market in poetry 
and prose. 

It is fortunate that they were Lot trip- 
lets or Walter Irwin would be doing all the 
illustrating of the magazines—and the 
Wickersham would get ’em! 


COVELL’S MAGIC COLLAR-BUTTON 


COLLAR-BUTTON was to George 

B. Covell, of New York City, what 
the wonderful lamp was to Aladdin. The 
story of what it accomplished—or what 
its owner accomplished with it—reads like 
an extraordinary novel of adventure, but 
Mr. Covell thinks it is little more than a 
plain tale of business. It took him and 
his wife and children around the world, 
the tour lasting more than three years. 
It might enable them to encircle other 
worlds if there were any i.ore within 
reach. People in foreign lands marveled 
at the button, and in many countries Mr. 
Covell sold copies of it by the ton. Even 
the conservative Chinese bought them in 
large quantities. The New York Evening 
Mail is authority for the story of Mr. 
Covell and his button. It says in part: 


The Covells finished the last lap of their 
journey when they arrived in New York 
from Havre. Mr. Covell wore his original 
capital in his shirt and refused to grow ex- 
cited when marveling persons told him he 
had done an unusual thing. 

““Tt’s nothing,’ he said, modestly. 
* Any one could do it, provided they had 
faith in their collar-button. I had faith in 
mine, because I invented it myself. I had 
a ton of them made before we started out.” 

‘Aha,’ interrupted an _ interviewer, 


who thought he saw a great light. 
But Mr. Covell forestalled him. 
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“No,” he said, “it wasn’t because I 
was afraid my original capital would roll 
under a bureau and get lost that I laid in 
such a stock. I got them to sell. What's 
more, I sold them, and the profits paid all 
our expenses for our three-and-a-half-year 


tri 

ae for more details, he explained that 
he had always had a desire to see the 
world. The prospects for such a trip were 
very dim, however, until the spring of 
1908, when he invented a collar-button 
that would actually hold a collar in place 
and that when dropt wouldn’t roll out of 
sight, because it had square edges. 

The early orders for this button were 
encouraging, and he decided to sell them 
himself. Ordering the ton of them afore- 
mentioned, he shipped them on ahead in 
small consignments and started westward 
with his wife and three-year-old daughter, 
Ruth. 

In September, 1908, he found himself in 
Seattle with his original stock of collar- 
buttons depleted, but the family exchequer 
in better shape than it had been in a long 
while. While waiting there to have more 
eollar-buttons made, his wife presented 
him with another little daughter, who was 
christened Beatrice. 

Then, in December of that year, the 
second ton of collar-buttons came along, 
and Mr. Covell started from Seattle with 
his family to introduce his button into 
Hawaii. 

While down there some one tipped him 
off that the Fiji Islanders were tiring of 
sea-shells as ornaments, so the Covell 
cavaleade took ship for the Fijis and did a 
rushing business with the big chiefs, all of 
whom provided their wives with five- 
strand necklaces of the gold-plated 
buttons. 

From the Fijis, Mr. Covell took his fam- 
ily to Australia, where another ton of 
collar-buttons ordered by cable awaited 
him. He sold these in a few months and 
then started for home by way of Asia and 
India. 


Knowing that the Chinese were not, as 
a rule, given to buying new inventions 
from foreigners, Mr. Covell looked upon 
China as a poor field of operations, but he 
tried it, anyway. He had half a ton of 
buttons shipped there as a mercantile ex- 
periment. Here is more from The Evening 
Mail : 


The wisdom of this move was demon- 
strated when the native Chinese statisti- 
cians, grown weary of the humble wooden 
buttons on their counting-machines, ex- 
perimented with “foreign devil ”’ collar- 
buttons, and, finding that they could be 
Pierced and slipt on wires just as easily as 
the wooden butcons, adopted them in their 
stead. 

The family fortunes had grown to such 
an extent by that time that the head of 
the family decided it would not be neces- 
sary to sell any more collar-buttons to get 
them home, so the pocket-books of the | 


natives of India did not suffer any when | 


the Covells traveled through. 

Nor were any of the collar-button mer- 
chants of the Piccadilly forced to go through 
bankruptey proceedings after the Covells 
had passed joyously along. 
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Agencies in 
every important city 
jin.the: world 


The Knox Hat Manufacturing Co. 


FACTORY: SALES ROOMS: 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 452 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 





DEALERS SELL THIS 


DINING TABLE FOR $45.00 
AND IT IS WORTH IT 


Constructed of the choicest quarter- 
sawed oak, 54 inch top closed, 90 inch 
extension. Massive substantial — no 
furniture is better made and— 


Our Factory Price y. $19.00 


Saves You Over Half Average Retail Price. 

























Vani money back at once if you are not satisfied — Guaranteed. 


WRITE for our beautiful illustrated Furniture Book now. Many more 
attractive pieces at equally low prices for living room, den, dining room, 
library or bedroom. Everything shipped in complete sections. A fe y 
minutes with screw driver and it is all ready for use. 


BROOKS MANUFACTURING CO., 9603 RUST AVE., SAGINAW, MICH. 
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It Can’t Be Heard” . 


So quietly do Siwelclo Closets flush, 
that they are now being placed in 
lavatories under the stairs in /ower 
halls. This should satisfy every one 


that the 
Noiseless 


Siwelclo Siphon Jet Closet 


can not be heard outside its immediate en- 
vironment. Its sanitary features are perfect. 

Made of Trenton Potteries Vitreous 
China. You can find nothing to equal our 
Vitreous China and Ideal Solid Porcelain 
for your household. Ask your plumber 
or architect. 

Send for Booklet 
No. $13, which tells 
fully about the 
Siwelclo Closet. 
Ask also for book- 
let’*Solid Porcelain 
Washtubs and 
Sinks.”” 


@ ses .6) (Brewin 
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THE 
TRENTON 
POTTERIES 
co 


Trenton, N.J., 
U.S.A. 


The Largest’ Manu- 
Sacturers of Sanitary 
Pottery in theU.S.A. 


co) fod Tua Bed Fava Poca beoet | 








For Only 
10c a Year 


Write for beautiful 
book on Red Ce t: 1 
Chests, free. Send 
yourname. Howto 
save furs and wool- 
ens moths 
mice, damp and 
dust. lilustrations 
show many handsome styles 
of Piedmont Southern Red Cedar Chests. 
BEAUTIFUL BOOK SENT FREE 


Tells how much you can save at our factory. You will be aston- 
ished. All particulars of 15 days’ free trial. Write today. 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept, 66, Statesville, N. ce 


I Value a Rose 
By Its Vitality 


Size alone,‘in a 
rose plant, counts 
for little; it must 
have a rugged, 
sturdy vitality if it 
is to succeed—and 
that comes from 
* careful and intelli- 
“gent breeding. 
There are only a 
few places in the 
country where Rose 
plants can be grown 
exceptionally well 
—my Rose Nur- 
series are located in one of them. 


WHY THIS SECTION IS 
IDEAL FOR ROSE CULTURE 


We have avery long growing season; 
hence I can put more size into a plant of a 
given age than growers can in colder cli- 
tates, though my plants are ashardy and 
will transplant just as successfully. Iam 
growing nearly 150 varieties of Roses; 
MY BOOK “FAIRFAX ROSES”—FREE 
lists, describes, and illustrates Roses, 
Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, rare Ferns, 
Bedding Plants, etc. Write for it xow. 






















W.R. GRAY, 
Box 56, Oakton, Fairfax County, Virginia 


Moth-Proof Cedar Chest 








THE LITERARY DIGEST 
THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Warning Him.—He (anxiously)—‘‘ How 
long, darling, will it take to complete your 
trousseau? ”’ 

Sue—‘ All the rest of my married life.” 
—Life. 


Vivid Imagination.—‘‘ Great Scott, Ma- 
ria, that’s a daring dress!” 

“It’s a fancy costume.” 

“Well, if I were you, I would stick a 
little closer to fact.’’—Judge. 


Sad Indeed.—‘‘ Well, I see that that 
jackass Elderberry has gone and put his 
head in the noose again,’ said Hawkins. 

“‘ Worse than that,” said Banta. ‘‘ He’s 
got it in the noose-papers.—Harper’s 
Weekly. 


Catty.—Janre—‘‘ You should have seen 
the handsome chap who threw me a kiss 
from the car window.” 

Bessie—‘ Express or loeal?”’ 

‘* Express. Why?” 

“* T understand.””—Meggendorfer Blaetter. 


On the Prince.—‘‘ When I was abroad, 
I was constantly taken for a certain crown 
prince whom I believe I resemble.” 

‘°T suppose you had to shell out some 
large tips.” 

‘“‘ No, I let the prince get the reputation 
of being a piker.’”-— Washington Herald. 


A Ready Giver.—*‘‘ I approach you in a 
worthy cause, Mr. Titewad. We want to 
raise $100,000—a prominent |philanthro- 
pist offers to contribute a quarter of it.” 

“Oh, well,’”’; said Mr. Titewad, hastily, 
““T don’t mind giving another quarter. 
Can you change a half? ”’—Housekeeper. 


Would Linger Longer.—In a storm at 
sea, the chaplain asked one of the crew if 
he thought there was any danger. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the sailor; ‘if it 
blows as hard as it does now we shall all 
be in heaven: before twelve o’clock to- 
night.” 

The chaplain, terrified at the expression, 
cried out, “‘ The Lord forbid.’’—Life. 


Sausages and Art.—Robert Henri, the 
painter, was talking about those million- 
aires who buy, merely to show off, doubt- 
ful “ old masters ’’ at fabulous prices. 

“Their knowledge of art,” Mr. Henri 
said, “‘is about equal to that of the sau- 
sage-manufacturer who said to Whistler: 

““* What would you charge to do me in 
oil? ’ 

*““* Ten thousand dollars,’ said Whistler 
promptly. 

““* But suppose I furnish the oil?’ said 
the millionaire.”-—Dallas News. 
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Wires onsen, Water Works System. 

anise: marie zZ ie For either hand or any 
r e i + ry 

} sa ng complete, ready to install, “Eaoges bbc; 


$39.00. If ie are inverested, write for 
our circular “‘X C. '’ showing the different 
types. Buy from first — 
ands—save middle- 
man’s profit. 
Sixty Days’ Free Trial 
Money Back if not Pleased 
Wetaketherisk. Sat- 
ISFIED USERS EVERYWHERE 


THE BALTIMORE CoO., Baltimore, Md. 
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Better Late Than Never 


F you haven’t sent. yet for the big 

Thorburn Seed Catalog; write to-day. If 
you haven’t written yet for the series of help- 
ful books on Garden culture; do it now, 
These books are all free. 


The big Catalog gives you a wealth of in- 
formation regarding all details of Seed selec- 
tion and planting. It contains 144 well illus- 
trated pages and is a veritable encyclopedia of 
gardening knowledge and advice. It tells 
you all about 


oLecrbuins Seeds 


Seeds of greater purity and fertility have 
never been grown. Thorburn’s seeds have back 
of thema record of 110 years of fair dealing. 


ND the series of booklets mailed one 
each month are free. to users of 
Thorburn’s Seeds. These booklets will con- 
tain timely hints about the care of your Gar- 
den. They will tell you what to do just when 
you have gardening problems to solve. The 
big Catalog andthe monthly books will bring 
a liberal education to every Garden enthusiast. 


Write for these interesting books to-day. No 
long letter is necessary. 


**Send me the big Catalog and 
put my name on the list to receive 
the series of monthly books ’’ 


Then write your name and address as fully 
and plainly as possible. Better write now before 
you forget it. 

The Catalog and booklets are all mailed free. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
110 years in business in New York 
33b Barclay Street, through to 38 Park Place 














Don’t Start Poultry. Keeping 


till you have read the Six Free Chapters written by 
Robert Essex after a Quarter Century’s Experience 
in the business. They tell How to Make Money With 
ltry; How to Build Low-Cost Poultry Houses. 
They tell Fanciers, and Women, and Farmers how to 
START RIGHT, ana also tell all about America’s 
Largest Line of Incubators and Brooders. The book 

is FREE. Write today. Address, 
ROBERT ESSEX INCUBATOR COMPANY 

153 Henry St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

“Prefitable Poultry,” 


Latest Book ;: pages plain, prac 


fs tical facts,160 beautiful half tones. Tells how you 
fee can succeed with poultry. Tells about big poul- 

Sy ‘arm. 45pure-bred yarieties. Lowest prices, 
\ fowls, eggs, incubators, etc., sent for 5 cents. 


BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Box 55, Clarinda, Is. 
True-to-NameCatalpa Trees ?<2times yor! 


money back if 
not true Speciosa. Also Catalpa Seed. Cypress 
trees, most beautiful inthe world. Free booklet. 


H.C. ROGERS, Box 126, Mechanicsburg, Ohio 















For a Most Beautiful Lawn 
Sow KALAKA,. It is specialiy selected, speciall 


tested grass seed, and pulverized manure—the idea! 
combination to grow quick, hardy, lasting turf. For 
seeding new lawns or putting new life into the old 
lawn nothing equals 


Packed in 5 pound boxes at $1.00 per box, express 
paid east, or $1.25 west of Omaha. Write and ask for 
prices on special mixtures for special locations and 
purposes. Order today and have the best 
money can buy. Get our free lawn ‘ 


THE KALAKA CO..,36 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 














Rpecialty selected from b 
Roses for America’ to suit your 


(Chie: Var-eenaucre| 
to Bloom 


“How to Grow Roses 
Delivery Otfer. It's FREE. 


THE CONARD & JONES CO., Box BO, West Grove, Pa. 


Rose Specialists—50 years’ experience. 
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vig Cynical.—‘ I don’t believe that story 
he. about Nero fiddling while Rome burned.” 
bat “ Why?” 


“ Any true musician would have known 
: better than to try to hold an audience while 
~ the fire department was turning out.”— 





























a Washington Star. 
of 
lls A Winner.—‘ Was the charity ball a 

success? ”” 
“Oh, yes, indeed. They say the gowns 

must have cost a half-million at least.” 
j ** And how much was raised for charity?” 

“Why, nearly $700. Wasn’t that 

ve fine? ’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. ‘43: 
ck vp 
. “Blinks is a Th ( - f B : i z = 
a lucky old dog; his wife fairly worships e rip Oo usiness nee 
Re, him!” eer aa 
a Stacxs—‘‘ Yes; but she carries it too New York and Boston 

far sometimes. I was out there to dinner : : 
en x 
‘he unexpectedly the other day, and she served clasp hands daily with 
ng up a burnt offering.””—Judge. Chicago and do business 
st 











the 


face to face, via 


Do You Know Any ?—“ I see that Hetty 











ail Green’s son says he is looking for a wife 
ive who can wash dishes.” 
“Let him be careful. This country is 
lle filling up with husbands who have to wipe 
the dishes their wives wash.’’—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 
ee. E ® 
A Side-step.—‘‘ What is your occupa- 
ee tion?’ asked the good woman, as she 
an handed out the fourth roast-beef sandwich. 
SK 4 “Tama ex-pounder, madam. My de- «OQ ee ee ee se 
ivery has become impaired, and I find it The famous vernight Lrain that saves a business 
= very difficult to get a bout,” answered the day between New York, or Boston, and Chicago 
ne weary traveler. 
~ Thereupon the one-time pugilist took Lv. New York 4.00 p.m. Lv. Chicago 2.30 p-m. 
ca ee dante Lv. Boston 1.30 p.m. ‘} Ar. Boston 11.50 a.m. 
ae Ar. Chicago 8.55 a.m. Ar. New York 9.25 a.m. 
— Years Well Spent.—One of Pittsburg’s 


“‘Water 
Level 


You 
Can 


prac- leading manufacturers does not think so 
Ass highly of the value of a college career. He 
rices was taking a fellow magnate to task the 











i. other day. 

<—-s “Well, I hear your son is through col- 93 
ge Route 
Tess ‘ Yes, he’s through.” 

klet ‘“ Put in four years, I s’pose? ” 

Ohie ‘‘ Four years.” 











‘And did he learn anything whatever 
that was useful during those four years? ”’ 

“Oh, yes. He learned to operate an 
automobile so well that we have put him 
in charge of one of our big electric trucks.”’ 
—Pittsburg Post. 





Ancients Up to Date.—Adam confest. 

“There is probably a dictograph up the 
tree,’’ he remarked. 

The Ancient Mariner mourned. 

“Water, water everywhere, but not an 
individual drinking-cup!”’ he cried. 

Therefore he went thirsty. 

Jack the Giant-killer lamented. 

“‘ Instead of an invisible coat, I’d rather 
have invisible flannels,” he cried. 

Herewith he dutifully donned what his 
wife commanded. 

Noah took the donkey and elephant 
aboard. 

“ Lookout and compass,”’ he explained. 
“They will point with pride and view 
with alarm.” 

Absalom was hanging by his hair. 

“T wish it was a cherry-tree and little 
George Washington would come along,” 
he muttered.—New York Sun. 


Years of close study to the requirements of 
those who know the best stationery at the right 
price has resulted in the production of the 


ARDWOVE 
RITING PAPER 


It meets the needs of the most fastidious corre- 


spondents. Ask yourdealer for it. If he cannot 
supply you eas us his name and we will send you 
samples free. Wy ite for Package No. 7. 


WARD COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 


SAMUEL 
57-63 Franklin St. 




















New | riter at 
A Remarkable Typewriter, Carried in Soe or os 
Overcoat Pocket. Standard Keyboar. rd. Does Work 
of of 61° lachine. Over 22,000 in Daily Use. 

Typewriter has less than 250 parts, , against 
$18 oth nb net pare — 

Bennett It’s built in. the famous 
0 











for Social Play -Art Backs - Exquisite Colars- Hoe Quality. 
New mig St Club Indexes - Ideal for Bridge. 
Gold Edges - Air-Cushion or iva A. 


GFFICIAL RULES OF CARD GAMES ~ HOYLE UPTO- DATE 50S per Pack 


ISSUED YEARLY — SENT FOR 15 CENTS {tN STAM 


Te 


THE U.S. PLAYING CARD CO.. CINCINNATI, USA. 


CARDS 


in Use ,_pnreugneut @ the World for General Play 
Durable _ 25 Cent Card Macs. 
Cub Indexes —_Air-Cushion or ivory Finish. 
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A Leading 
Spring Style 


very popular with Florsheim 


“*Natural 


wearers. 


unquestioned 


by Florsheim dealers. 








Shape” 
last, broad shanks, low heels, 
blind eyelets and no hooks, it 
is essentially a comfort shoe of 
quality and style. 
One of the many styles shown 


Ask your shoeman for Florsheim 
“*Natural Shape” shoes and oxfords; 
or send us your order and we will 
have it filled by our nearest dealer! 


Price $5.00 
“Imperial” Quality $6.00 


Write for illustrated loose leaf booklet con- 
taining 25 of the leading styles—it’s free. 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
559 Adams Street Chicago, U.S.A. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


sulted as arbiter. 


“L. M. S8.,"" Boston, Mass.—‘ Kindly state 
whether there is any approved form of address 
for a business firm composed of women.”’ 

G. P. Quackenbos’s ‘“ Rhetoric’’ says on this 
point: ‘‘In addressing a business firm, place on 
the first line its proper style and title; and, on 
the second, the word ‘Gentlemen’ or ‘Ladies,’ 
according to the sex of the parties composing it. 
. . . Examples: ...‘Mesdames E. & J. La- 
cratelle: Ladies.’ ’’ 


“W. L. D.,’’ Jersey City, N. J.—The rule for 
the proper form of the verb to be used in such 
sentences as you cite is found in Bullions’ ‘ Eng- 
lish Grammar,”’ p. 237: ‘‘The subjunctive mood 
{is used in dependent clauses when both contin- 
gency or doubt, and futurity, are exprest; as, ‘If 
he continue to study, he will improve.’ When 
contingency or doubt only, and not futurity, is 
implied, the indicative is used; as, ‘If he has 
money, he keeps it.’ . . . Whether futurity is 
implied or not must be gathered from the con- 
text. In general, when the sense is the same with 
shall, will, or should prefixt to the verb as without 
it, the subjunctive may be used; otherwise, not. 
. . . Formerly the subjunctive was used to express 
contingency or doubt, whether futurity was im- 
plied or not. Of this the English Bible furnishes 
examples on almost every page.”’ 


“N. B.,"" Mocanaqua, Pa.—‘ Kindly state 
which is the correct word to use in the following 
sentence, ‘The room has four windows on either 
{or each] side,’ referring to a room which has six- 
teen windows, four on a side.” 

The STANDARD DICTIONARY defines “either” as 
“one or the other of two, indeterminately or in- 
differently; each of two; both; one and the other 
separately.’’ The same authority defines ‘‘each”’ 
as ‘‘being one of two or more distinct or) distin- 
guishable individuals similarly related and form- 
ing an aggregate.’’ From this it will be seen that 
“each’’ is the proper word to employ here, 
‘either’? not being permissible, as its use would 
imply that there were but two sides, instead of 
more than two. 





of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary is con- | 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the correct use | 


| 
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Invest in Birthright Cities 
* Under Our Divided 
Risk Plan 


Just as your father could have 
made a fortune by a small invest- 
ment in choice city real estate in 
embryo Denver, Omaha, Kansas 
City or Oklahoma City, so you have 
now an equal opportunity to make 
an exceptional investment in ‘‘ birth- 
right cities ’’ of the Northwest. 

In co-operation with the great railroad 
builders, we e selected seventeen 
young cities located on new transcon- 

fj tinental railroads, and controlling the 
business of rich agricultural, mining or 
timber districts. We were obliged to 
inspect three hundred towns in order to 
be sure of having the most promising 
cities to offer you. 

We offer at attractive prices five lots, 
one in each of five selected young cities. 
This system applies the basic principle 
of all insurance business—divides by ae 


r 


aeaeelreayelrely 


fre) 


fet 


arf 


Tj the risk of loss—multiplies by five the [RJ 
opportunity for profit. 

Easy payments, no interest, we pay [v 

all taxes = 


Write now and let us send you full details. 


Competent Men may arrange to repre- 
sent us in their districts ce 


NORTHWEST TOWNSITE COMPANY 
310 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 













FREE. a bandless filing envelope. No strings. bands. 
nortapes Adjustable and Expansive. Last forever— 
economical. Write today on your business stationery 
THE SMEAD MF&, CO., Dept. N, Hastings, Minn, 


DOCUMENT ENVELOPES 
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Classified 


Columns 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





FOR WRITERS 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





EARN $10 TO $15 A WEEK and hold 
your position besides. We, as manufacturers 
of patented just-in-season specialties, have 
new easy Mail Order Plans to keep factories 
busy. Wefumish everything. Large profits. 
Small capital. Experience unnecessary. 
you are one of the want-to-go-ahead kind, 
write for our most modem (copyrighted) 
plans. Sworn statement. 

J. M. PEASE MFG. CO. 
536 Pease Bldg., Michigan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 
TURNED. Send sketch ior tree report as to 
patentability. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT 
TO INVENT, with valuable List of Inven- 
tions wanted, sent freee ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS offered for one invention. Pat- 
ents secured by us advertised free in World's 
Progress: sample free. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 





Washington. 





AUTOMOBILE Sales Manager Wanted 
in every city where we are not represented. 
No capital required except ability to pur- 
chase demonstration car. Applicant must be 
of high character and Se well recommended. 
Address Carhartt Automobile Corporation, 
479 to 487 Michigan Avenue, Detroit. 





WANTED—RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 
—Average $90. Examinations everywhere 
May 4th. Write immediately for sample 
questions. Candidates tances, | free. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. W 51, Rochester, N. Y. 





LEARN to write advertisements by Mail. 
You can positively earn $25 to $100 per week. 
Send for FREE prospectus. Page-Davis Co., 
Dept.31, Page Bldg.,MichiganAve.,Chicago. 





SPEAKERS, LECTURERS: SPECIAL 
subjects considered; material furnished for 
your SPEECH, ORATION, EBATE, 
ESSAY or CLUB PAPER. Expert service. 
The Authors’ Agency, 500 Fifth Av., N. Y 


LITERARY WORKSHOP 
Criticism, Revision, Disposal of BOOKS, 
PLAYS, SHORT STORIES 

Miss DEAVER 
1 Madison Avenue 





New York 





DEBATERS! You can win with our briefs 
and material. Speakers, club-women, writers, 
we can give you just the help you need. 
THE BUREAU OF RESEARCH 
New Albany, ind. 


REAL ESTATE 


LOW PRICED FARMS IN6 RICHEST 
Sou. States along S. A. L. Ry. From Peanut 
Fields of Va. to Orange Groves of Fla. Free 
Booklet. J. A. Pride, Gen. Ine. Agt., Sea- 
board Air Line Ry., Suite 505, Norfolk, Va. 


MACHINERY 
RIFE AUTOMATIC HYDRAULICRAM 


pumps water by water power—no atten- 
tion—no expense— feet fall elevates water so 
feet, etc. Guaranteed. Catalog free. 

Rire Ram Co.,2197 Trinity Bidg., New York 














PATENT YOURIDEAS. | $6,500 offered 
for one Inyention, Book ‘How to Obtain a 
Patent” and “What to Invent,” sent free. 
Send rough sketch for free report as to pat- 
entability. Patents obtained or fee returned. 
We advertise your patent for sale at our ex- 
a. Established 16 years, Address Chand- 
ee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys, 943 F St., 
Washington, D, C. 





PATENTS that protect and pay. Books 
free. Highest Reterences; best results. Send 
for list of Inventions Wanted. Send sketch 
or model for free search. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, 622 F St., Washington, D.C. 





The largest number of success ful clients is 
our proof of Patents that PROTECT. For 
Facts about Prizes, Rewards, etc., send 8c 
stamps for our new 128-page book of intense 
Interest to Inventors. R.S. & A. B. Lacey, 
Dept. 63, Washington, D. C. Estab. 1869. 

IDEAS WANTED—Mfrs. are writing 
for patents procured through me. 3 books 
with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. 
Personal Services. I get patent or no fee. 
R. B. Owen, 45 Owen Bldg., Washington,D.C. 








PATENTS THAT PAY 
Instructive Guide Book for Inventors FREE. 
Special offer. TTF references. 


Patent Lawyer, 806 F St, Washington, D.c. 





MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 





WANTED: MOTION PICTURE PLAY 

WRITERS. Great demand. Big pay. 

We'll teach you. Address ° 
PICTURE _PLAY ASSOCIATION, 


San FRANCISCO 


CLEARANCE SALE— Remingtons, Dens- 





mores, $11.50 ea.; Franklins, Hammonds, $9 
ea. Bargains in Underwoods, Smiths and all 
others. All Guaranteed. Standard Type- 
writer Exchange, 23 Park Row, N. Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


LETTERS of CELEBRITIES BOUGHT. 
I will buy autograph letters or documents of 
anyfamous person. Send ‘list of what_you 
have. W. R. Benjamin, 225 Fifth Ave., New 
York, Pub. ‘The Collector,” $1.00 per year. 








WOULD YOU CARE TO BUY A #4 
—1-8, 1-32 kt. superbsolitaire, blue-white dia- 
mond of superior quality of $155 real value at 
#81? This bargain is an unredeemed pledge 
under No. 247675, and many other wonder- 
ful Diamond and Jewelry opportunities 
made possivle because these pledges were 
not redeemed. Our big bulletin, sent free 
upon request, shows hundreds of unre- 
deemed pledges, every one of which is 
guaranteed, and a wonderful bargain» High 
grade diamond rings, watches, brooches, pins, 
bracelets, lockets, etc., all in prime good as 
new condition, at less than half you must pay 
elsewhere. This bulletin explains fully how 
we come into possession of the goods by loan- 
ing money on them, Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. $750,000.00 capital, 60 

ears atone location. References—any Pitts- 

urgh bank—Dun’s or Bradstreet’s. Write 
today for this wonderful new bargain bulletin, 
the like of which has never before been pub- 
lished. It’s free. Everything sold on ¥ 
proval. JOS. DeROY & SONS, Dept. R- 
315 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





No safer investments than Western First 
Farm Mortgages netting 6% collected and re- 
mitted free. Send for descriptive booklet “A 
and list of offerings. Highest references. 

J. Lander & Co.,Grand Forks,N.D, Est.1883. 
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— and Resort Directory 





Travel and Resort Directory 











Copyright Kur- & Verkehrs-Verein, St. Moritz. 


ST. MORITZ 


6,000 feet above the Sea 


The Gem of the Engadine: World re- 
nowned Mineral Springs and Baths 
with latest improvements. 


The most {prionaile Sports Centre of 
the ALPS: Golf and Tennis Tourna- 
ments: Great Variety of Delightful 
Excursions. 


Illustrated Booklet from SWISS FEDERAL 
RAILWAY CO., 241 Fifth Ave., New York. 











THE PILGRIM TOURS 


“A Tour for Everybody” 


$255 to $850 


Attractive Spring Trips to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Delightful trips. Careful management. 
Thorough and economical. 
For Book of European Tours address 
306 Washington St., Boston 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co., Agents 


New York Phila. Chicago Pittsburg 
Detroit San Francisco 





AROUND™WORLD 
S.S.VICTE 


pt 














| 





HAMBURG: AMERICAN | 





The Chautauqua Way 


To Norway, Russia, Central Europe. An improve- 
ment on the best. Finest accommodations and 
service; comprehensive Rett leadership for 
interpretation. THE CHAUTAUQUA TOURS (Inc.), 
Marquette Bldg., Ginna Appleton, Wisconsin, 





Numerous Tours. High- 
est Class. Personally 
Escorted. All Countries. 


Mediterranean 
March 28th—Spain, the Pyrenees, Southern 
France 
April 13th—Italy, Italian Lakes, Switzerland 
Summer Tours to North Cape, Russia, 
British Isles, Germany and France. 
Special Swiss Tour. 
Send for European Tour Book, 


Raymond & Wuitcoms Co. 
306 Washington St., Boston 
225 Fifth Ave,, New York 
1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit, San F: 








See EUROPE in an AUTO! 





BE fra from railway trains. Stop when 
and where you please Visit historic 
and picturesque corners seldom reached by 
ordinary ues nea Comfortable 
inns through urope now cater es- 
cially font tha ubiquitous motorist. Save 
— save Money, enjoy more 1 actually 
SEE EUROP 
WE! have for Hire the ory open and 
closed Motor Cars for British and 
Continental Touring at the most reason: 
able inclusive Tariff in Europe. Litera: 
ture, detailed itineraries, with copy of 
“Through Europe Lo an Auto,” 
free on request. Wri us about 
everything to do with Mctesion Abroad ! 

















Europe via Mediterranean Or ecee 
Select spring and summer tours. 60 to 107 days. 
14th year. Illustrated booklet with maps. 

Johnson Tours, 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore. 





PLEASURE and PROFIT 
1912 EUROPEAN SPECIAL TOUR 
Nine countries. 73days. $395 
GLOBE TRAVEL CLUB, Old South Bldg., Boston 


On 


EUROPE AND ORIENT 
31st Season— Limited Parties 





TRAVEL WITH DUNNING 


JAPAN, March 27. 

EGYPT, PALESTINE, Apri! 10, June 15. 

SPRING TOURS TO EUROPE, March 30, April 
18, May 16; Specialty, Spain and auto through 
Pyrenees and Touraine. 

SUMMER TOURS, May 28, June 8, 12, 16, 20, 22. 
25, 26, 27, 29, July 3, 6, 9. 10, 13, August3 
Specialty. Norway, Sweden, Russia, British Isles. 

AROUND THE WORLD, Sept. 27, W.; Nov. 16, E. 

ALGERIA, EGYPT AND PALESTINE, Jan., 

2 18, 


Feb , 1913, 
MOTOR TOURS FOR PRIVATE PARTIES 


H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
102 Congregational Building Boston, Mass. 








Exceptional Ad 
DR. and MRS, HOWARD 8, PAINE, 


* o* . 
148 Ridge Street, Glens Falls, N. ¥. 


¢ 








Kennel 


Divectaru 








DOG REMEDIES 








HAVE YOU A DOG? 
[If so, send for Polk Miller's 
‘| great illustrated book on 
“DOGS Tells how to suc- 
| cessfully care for them from 
puppyhood to old age. Also 
how to secure Free Medical 
Advice: it may save your dog’s 
life. Contains Senator Vest’s 
* Eloquent Tribute toa Dog. is: 
| and the celebrated poem ** The 
‘|Yaller Dog's Love for a Nig- 
ger.’’ This 50 cent book for 10 
cents a to advertise 
ai ” 

















“Sergeant's Fi 


Polk Miller Drug Co,,509 E, ‘Main St.y Kieh d, Va, 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS 












Companions or 
Wolf-Coursers. 
Catalogue **L"’ 
Mirasol Kennels, 
Pasadena, Cal, 





Before Traveling to England 
H. J. KETOHAM, Seven Agent 


Great Eastern Rallwayot England 


261 F Broadway, New York 


For Illustrated Folder describing 
CATHEDRAL ag eal Homes of os 
Pilarie Fathers, Dicke Ten 
son Districts. Also HAW 1c at ROUT 7 
to the CONTINENT A oor OF 
HOLLAND (ROYAL J ROUT 3 ). 
Turbine Steamers, wt cs i Tele- 
graphy, Submarine Signs alling. 


Also via HARWICH and ANTWERP 














UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


2.000 half-tone reproductions of 
| the World’s Masterpieces of Art 
One cent each or 0 cents per 
hundred. Send _two-cent stamp 
for catalogue. Bureau of Univ 
Travel, 19 Trinity Pl., 





Boston. 








PUBLICATIONS 


AIREDALE TERRIERS 


The Aristocrats of Dogdom 
== pel for their intelligence and all ’round 
use! uln 
THE KENNEL REVIEW tells all about 
them, publishing more Airedale news than 
all other kennel papers combined. Send stamp 
for sample copy of this beautifully illustrated 
monthly dog magazine. Subscription only 
$l per year. 
The Kennel Review, 59th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


IF YOU HAVE A DOG 


you should read 


FIELD AND FANCY 


the only weekly in America devoted exclu- 
aay to the dog. Sample and Special Trial 
Subscription Offer on application. 
FIELD AND FANCY 
14 Church St. New York 








Greatest mantrailers, 
best companions, unex- 
celled guardians. Pup- 
pies and grown dogs. 

MAX J. KENNEDY 


Fredonia Kansas 
AIREDALES 


AIREDALE TERRIERS 
The best dogs on earth. High class puppies 
and grown stock for sale. If I can’t please 
you, nobody can. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
0. J. BU 











TLER, 27 Pine Street, New York. 





Coos Strain of Airedales—Bred and 
reared under ideal A zredadeconditions. We 
have the “pal” you want. Homeof Elruge 
Monarch. World’s greatest Sire. Ask for cat- 
alogue—Best yet. 
COOS KENNELS, North Bend, Oregon. 
Airedales—Pups by Ch. Endcliffe Crack. 
Fox Catcher and other sires. Price #15-$50. 
Quality counts. P. L. Savage, St. Charles, Ml. 


COLLIES 











UROPE $260 


8 Beacon St., Boston 
TEMPLE TOURS 





Wide choice of routes, 
European Tours finest management, 
lowest prices. Parties limited. 
Annual Spring Tour sails April 1 


PIERCE TOURS, 236 W. 76th St., 


New York 


Party of six sails in April. Delight- 
ful itinerary. Azores, Madeira. 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Italy to England. Best of refer- 
ences given and required. Four months, $1000. 

MISS AMES, 89 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Western Bureau of Travel 








Topeka. Kansas | Europe via Mediterranean 
Sth Annual 10 Countries, $495 to $795 
AutoTrips8900 Send for Itineraries 








Best value ever of- 
Greece to Scotland F34°"33 acs, 
system worth knowing. (12th year.) High grade, 
Select. Educational, Splendid Leadership Europe 
$225 and up. Small-party organizers wanted. Easy to 
enroll for us. Prof.and Mrs Libby. Spartanbury,S.C. 





POINTERS 





We Breed, Raise and Train 
po finest bird dogs in America. Pointers 
tters. Dogs, Bitches and Fup ies for 
sale Dogs that are trained on Quail, Grouse, 
Woodcock, Ducks, Snipe, Etc 
Kel River Farm Kennels 
Box No 898, Worthington, Ind. 


Hawthorn Collie Kennels 


Have beautiful golden sable and white pedi- 
greed Scotch Collie Puppies, by noted reg- 
istered sires. Faithful, loyal, devoted young- 
sters. C. RYDER, Cummaauid, Mass. 


Collies—Beautiful sable and white 
Ch. Ormskirk Foxallat stud. 





hepupe $15, 


rite me. 





25. 
E L. Savage, St. Charles, Ill. 


University Extension Tours to Europe, 
scholarly leadership by university professors; uni- 
versity credit for work done, Comfortable accom- 
modations: low prices. The Chautauqua Tours( Ine. ) 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago; Appleton, Wisconsin. — Wisconsin. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS Sic: 
“Ocean Sailings’’ with rates and sailings for all 
lines; map, information bureau for foreign travel. 





J.Howard Eager, 8.S.Agent,308 N.Chas,St., Balt..Md. 








The INTERNATIONAL 
AUTOTRAVEL SOCIETY 


56 to 60 
The Strand, p Bang “Bngand > 

















Cottages Camps Homes 


On Lake Champlain, 
Lake George, or in 
the Adirondacks, 
along the Delaware 
and Hudson. 

A handy little book giving all par- 
ticulars. Just issued. Write 


A. A. HEARD, G. P. A. 
Albany New York 


























~~ ie ion Opportunities for all 
lasses are obtainable in 


SWITZERLAND 


THE LAND OF SCENIC BEAU TY 
Write for practical suggestions and useful in- 
format tion, also handsomely illustrated book- 
lets, literature nad Hotel Guite. ALLFREE. 

‘Swiss FEDERAL ILROADS 
241 Fifth = (Dept. "n4) New York 

8300 


Days E U R O P E and up 
Including The Mediterranean, British Isles, 
Continent, North Cape and Midnight 
Sun, Olympic Games, etc. 
STEWART & WOODS 
262 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


EUROPE 
and the 
NORTH CAPE. 
Round the World and South America. 
Attractive Routes and fares. 


CLARK’S TOURS, Times Building, New York 








46-133 








? University Travel 
Leisurely Travel. Europe and the Orient 
interpreted by scholars. Private Yacht in the 
Mediterranean. Write for announcements. 
Bureau of University Travel, 19 Trinity Pl. »Boston 











_ European travel —either escorted or 
independent — under Bartlett manage- 
ment, means marked advantages and 
privileges because of Bartlett prestige, a 
Standing that our select clientele has 
earned for us during the past thirty 


years. 


s. An attractive price for the best 
Service. 


Write today for Brochure L, 
containing 38 itineraries and 
useful information. 

BARTLETT TOURS CO. 
200S. 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD 


About Courteous Treatment 


When a passenger goes 
to a railroad train and is 
met by an attentive porter 
who takes his bag, and a 
courteous conductor who 
assigns him to his seat or 
berth in a welcoming tone, 
his trip has begun pleas- 
antly. 


Later on, when the con- 
ductor comes along and 
takes up his ticket as if it 
were a pleasure instead of 
a duty, he begins to feel 
that he is in the hands of 
friends who have his wel- 
fare and comfort at heart. 
And when he meets a pleas- 
ant greeting and has a good 
meal promptly and deftly 
served in the dining car, 
and afterward finds some 
companionable people in the 
club car, he realizes that 
there is genuine enjoyment 
in the modern means of 
travel. 


It is the constant aim of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad 
management to set and 
maintain this standard on 
its trains. Its employes are 
instructed and trained in the 
school of civility, courtesy 
and good manners. As far 
as they are concerned, every 
passenger is on a pleasure 
trip, and it is a part of their 
duty to lend all the aid 
they can to make it so. 


A passenger chooses his 
train very much as he does 
his hotel, and his patronage 
is an asset which increases 
with the manner in which it 
is cultivated. The manage- 
ment knows this, and its 
golden rule is “Strive to 
please.” 


There is a good deal of 
heart in a corporation after 


all. 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 
CURRENT EVENTS 


. Foreign 


February 22.—A decree annexing Tripoli is 
passed by the Italian Parliament. 

A mass-meeting in St. Petersburg, attended by 
fifty members of the Duma, protests against 
the denunciation by the United States of the 
Russo-American treaty. 


February 23.—Maurice Tabuteau breaks the 
world’s aerodrome record by flying 141 miles 
and 640 yards in two hours at Pau, France. 


February ee gc say the Italian war- 
ships bombard Beirut, Syria, killing sixty 
persons, and wounding others. 


February 25.—The Italian Government denies 
that Beirut was bombarded, saying that only 
some Turkish war-ships in the harbor were 
fired upon. 


February 27.—Rebels take the Mexican city of 
Juarez after firing only a few shots. 
The British army estimates for 1912-13 are 
fixed at $139,300,000, an increase of $850,000 
over the preceding estimate. 


February 28.—The British Government ac- 
knowledges its failure to avert the threatened 
strike of 700,000 coal-miners. 

A bill to transfer to Russia a province of Poland 
is rejected by the Duma. 


A son is born to the Crown Princess of Sweden. 


Domestic 
WASHINGTON 


February 22.— 


Colombian Minister Ospina is 
recalled. 


February 23.—The State Department receives 
a note from the Colombian Government in- 
viting Secretary Knox to visit Cartagena. 


February 24.—A modified “‘money trust’ in- 
vestigation resolution is passed by the House. 


February 27.—It is announced that the Federal 
Government will investigate the action of the 
municipal authorities of Lawrence, Mass., in 
preventing the exportation of children to an- 
other city. 


GENERAL 


February 22.—W. Morgan Shuster, deposed 
American Treasurer-General of Persia, returns 
home. 

February 23.—Secretary of State Knox and fam- 
ily sail from Key West for Central-American 
ports. 

The Supreme Court of New York sustains a 
writ of habeas corpus procured by attorneys 
for F. E. Brandt, sentenced five years ago to 
imprisonment for thirty years on a charge of 
burglary in the first degree. 

February 24.—Textile strikers at Lawrence, 
Mass., are prevented from sending their chil- 
dren to Philadelphia and a riot ensues. 

February 25.—Colonel Roosevelt makes public 
a letter to seven Governors in which he says 
that he will accept the Presidential nomina- 
tion if it is offered to him by the Republican 
party. 

February 28.—American bankers, in conjunc- 
tion with bankers of other countries, agree to 
advance China a loan of $50,000,000. 


Sherlock’s Clue.—Sherlock Holmes, the 
great detective, looked critically at the 
cigar that the little, thin, pale-faced man 
had just given him. 

‘*-You’re married, sir,’ he said, “ and 
you have a wife that is very fond of ex- 
pensive gowns, fashionable hats, and other 


_| luxuries? ”’ 


“Yes, that’s indeed true. But— ”’ 

“You have four or five daughters that 
are very extravagant, and a couple of sons 
that spend just as freely.” 

‘* You astound me. But—”’ 

‘* You have a mortgage on your house.”’ 

‘* Everything is just as you say. But 
please tell me how you know all this? ” 

The great detective made a very wry 
face and, looking as if he would suffocate, 
said laconically: 

“The cigar.””-—Brooklyn Life. 


The Real Regretter.—‘‘ Does your wife 
regret that she married a poor man? ”’ 
‘** Not as much as I do.” —Judge. 
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30 Days FR ame 


Send for 
this new 
SHAVING 
BRUSH 

For 30 Days 
Free Trial 


Before 
Buying —_*wiitty ambea- 


Use itevery time you shave for 30 days. 
Thensend us the price ($2) or return the 
Brush. Can we make any fairer offer? 
A man rarely takes 30 days to decide 
he needs this splendid Shaving Brush, 


The LUXURY 
Lather Brush 


Greatest impr in shaving tools 
since the invention of the safety 1 razor 


is a revelation in shaving comfort. The 150 tapering, round 
rubber ** fingers’’ rub in the lather and soften the beard far 
better than human fingers can do it. A boon to men with ten- 
der skin or ingrowing beard—makes any razor shave well. 

Write on your business stationery, enclose business card or give 
references. We will promptly send this Brush, postage prepaid. 

You: dealer is authorized to give you a ! u Sree trial 
of the Luxury Brush before buying. Ask him about it. 







For Applying 
Lather 


Choice French 
BristiesBlended 
with Real 

Badger Hair 


by 4 ‘vad 








Luxury Sales Company **4,Rivex Street 


















WE SHIPoAPPROVAL 


hout @ cent deposit, prepay the fre 
ond allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
- IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
AW unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1912 mode! bicycles, 
\ De notby 
FACTORY PI PRICES a bicycle or 
a pair of tires anyone at any price 
a: until you write s our large Art Catalog 
Ba) 4) yy i and learn our wonder ful proposition on first 
: = ere Aili sample bicycle going to your town. 
VW | 


RIDER AGENTS ST big 


money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
(a We o> Leen! than nany other factory. 











 famps, repairs and all Sundries at half usual prices, 
y fe Not Walt; write today for our stecial offer. 
EAD CYCLE CO., Dept. w-172, CHICAGG 








Running Water in Your Country Home 
Install a Niagara Hydraulic Ram in your country 
home and you can have running water in any room, 
or stable, barn, garage, etc., and it does not cost 
one cent to operate. 
Niagara Hydraulic Ram 
runs by self water pressure from any near- 
by spring or flowing stream, Never needs 
attention. Can't get out of order. Its cost @ 
is really small, Write for catalog. 
—— HYDRAULIC ENGINE co.¥ 
. 0. Box 1001, Chester, Pa. 

















**Free from DisagreeableTaste and Odor” 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


Y It is pure cod 
liver oil, nothing 
else. Peter Moller’s 
Oil is easy to digest, 
does not cling to the 
palate and does not 
“repeat.” 
Bottled in flat, oval bottles 
at the fisheries in Norway. 
Sold by druggists 
everywhere. 
Schieffelin & Co. 
New York 
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10,000 Cars 


Are Now Knight-Motored Cars 


And these 10,000 cars are the greatest 
cars in the world. 

Daimler controls the. Knight-type 
for England. That is Britain’s fore- 
most car. 

Mercedes controls it for Germany, 
Panhard for France, Minerva for 
Belgium. 

Thus the master engines of the 
world have been discarded for this 
Knight-type motor. 


A Knight-type engine won the 
Dewar Trophy. It won the Scottish 
Economy Trophy. 

This type of engine holds the world’s 
records on points that count for most. 


The most famous engineers have 
adopted it—and for the cars which 
have always led. 


These facts should be considered 
now by men who buy high-grade cars. 





The Knight-type in America means 
the Stearns-Knight. We were first to 
adopt it. 


We spent two years in adapting it 
to American requirements. 


Mr. Knight himself says that never 
were his principles better worked out 
than in the Stearns-Knight car. 


And hundreds of 
proved it. 


owners have 


Every Great Maker 
Sees the Writing on the Wall 


In every great shop inventors are 
working to do what the Knight- 
type does. 


Some are seeking sleeve valves, 
which avoid the Knight patents. 
Some hope for rotary valves. 


Every great engineer knows that 
poppet-valve motors now face the 
setting sun. 


They are noisy and slow and leaky. 
They depend on springs. They re- 
quire frequent grinding. 


The cams grow noisy when they 


wear. 


v The timing gears are 
silent. 


never 


When carbon accumulates so the 
valves don’t shut, a large part of the 
power is wasted. 


Makers know these shortcomings. 
Their only.* question is, how to 
end them. 


The Knight-type, we believe, forms 
the final solution. And the leading 
engineers agree with us. 


It forms the best motor yet invented 
—that is sure. 


Luxury of Motion 


The Stearns - Knight 
luxury of motion. 


means the 


It means to glide on the road. As 
one user says, “It is like sliding on 
runners.” 


No valves springing shut—no valves 
togrind. No cams, no timing gears. 
Just silent, steady power. 

_ Itmeans immense flexibility—jump- 
ing quickly and smoothly from slow 
to high speed. 


It means an engine which grows 


quieter and better with every month 
of use 


Ona hill it means that persistent 
power for which electric motors are 
famous. 

. 

It means no waste of power. We 
guarantee an excess of at least 50% 
over the rated power of an equal-size 
poppet-valve engine. 


_ You will abandon poppet valves— 
just as we did—when you once learn 
the luxury of sleeve-valve power. 


$1,000,000 Spent 


Perfecting This Sleeve-Valve Motor 


The ablest engineers have spent a 
million dollars perfecting this Knight- 
type motor. 


We have ourselves spent $200,000. 













r==Equipmen 
Warner Sntetienen, Model K. 





Silk Mohair Top and Cover. 
Vesta Dynamo Electric Light- 
ing System. 

Continental Q. D. Demount- 
able Rims (two extra rims). 
Klaxon Horn—also Bulb Horn. 
Trunk Rack, Robe Rail, Foot 

Rest, etc. 


Touring Car 
Toy Tonneau 
oadster 


$3,500 





Yet we had for our guidance all that 
Europe had done. 


Mr. Knight states that never was 
his motor better adapted than in the 
new Stearns-Knight. 

But the change meant more than 
money. 


The world’s top places had been held 


_ by the cars which adopted the Knight- 


type. The engines which won those 
places had to be discarded. 


All the prestige of famous cars was 
staked on a new-type motor. 


That was so with the others, and so 
with the Stearns. No engine in 
America gained greater renown than 
the Stearns in its 16 years. 


One can’t suppose that this change 
was made hastily, or that it lacked 
incentive. 

We_ followed three years after 
Daimler. And two of those years 
were spent testing this engine out. 

Consider these facts when some- 
body tells you that poppet valves are 
going to continue, 


Makers Overtaxed 
Sales Doubled in a Month 


The demand for Knight-type motors 
has taxed the capacity of the greatest 
European factories. 


Over 10,000 cars of the highest grade 
are already equipped with this engine. 


The first announcement of the 
Stearns-Knight fairly overwhelmed us 
with orders. And from that time 
on our sales have doubled over any 
record for our 16 years. 


In November of last year we had to 
lease a new factory to keep up.with 
winter orders. 


Hundreds of these cars in the hands 
of owners have now had months of 
usage. And the letters which come 
to us form the highest tribute ever 
paid an American car. 


You men who this year want this 
new-type car should get your orders in, 


An American Did It 


This Knight-type motor, which has 
captured Europe, was invented by a 
man from Chicago. 

And the machinery employed by 
foreign makers to build it is imported 
by them from America. 


All the early advances in motor 


construction came to us from abroad, 
as you know. 


It is pleasant to think that this 
sleeve-valve motor—the most impor- 
tant improvement of the past decade 
—is America’s gift to Europe. 


Like Steam Valves 


These sliding-sleeve valves give the 
gasoline engine that smoothness fa- 
miliar in steam engine valves. 


For 40 years this has been the ideal 
of gasoline engine builders. 


Poppet valves are knocked open and 


then sprung shut—hundreds of times 
per minute. 


Knight-type valves slide in a film 
of oil. Thus we get as close as 
gas engines ever can to the smooth 
silence of steam. 


The Coming Type 


The Knight-type engine isZthe 
coming type. 


Poppet valves are abandoned by the 
world’s leading makers, and the rest 
must soon discard them. 


Men may wait for developments. 
They may seek other methods. But 
they know, as we know, that the day 
is ending for the poppet valve. 


Look into this matter when 
you buy a car. Ask yourself these 
questions : 


Shall I buy an engine of the type 
discarded by Mercedes, Panhard, 
Daimler and others? 


Shall I be among the first with 
the new type, or among the last 
with the old? 


Ask for Our Books 


We issue books dealing with every 
phase of this subject. 


records of 
Europe, and their 


They deal with the 
Knight-types in 
records here. 


They point out and picture all the 
reasons for Knight-type domination. 


You should have this information. 


THE F. B. STEARNS COMPANY 


levelond 


Dealers and Branches in 
125 Principal Cities 


Send us this coupon and the books 
will be mailed you. Cut out the 
coupon now. 













Coupon 


13-A 
THE F. B. STEARNS CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Mail me all of your pamphlets 
about the Stearns-Knight. 
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OMB OF ABSALOM. There is no story, even 

in fiction, more pathetic and interesting than 
the story of David and his rebellious son Absalom. 
This photograph shows Absalom’s Tomb, known 
in the Bible as Absalom’s Place, erected by himself 
nearly 3,000 years ago. This illustrates but one 
of the 448 wonderful7 in. by 10 in. photograpbs 
in the marvelous 


Self-Interpreting Bible Library 


Consisting of 4 splendid volumes containing the 
complete Authorized Version of the Bible with 
Commentaries and Study Helps on the same page 
with the text, History of the People of Bible Times, 
Bible Atlas, Life of Christ and the Prophets, Diction- 
ary and Concordance—beautifully illustrated with 
a wonderful collection of photographs of the Holy 
Lands arranged in connection with the text. It 
makes reading the Bible a pleasure and a delight and 
opens up a world of beauty and interest that has been 
almost meaningless to the average reader. Edited by 
Bishop John H. Vincent. Indorsed by Bishop D. 8. 
Tuttle, Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus, Gipsy Smith and 
leading ministers of all Protestant denominations. 


THE 448 ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS 
Realizing how much easier it would be to appreciate 
the Bible if everyone could visit the Holy Lands —_ 
see for themselves the places and scenes of Bib 
history, the Society equipped a special Expedition oe 
a cost of $25,000 to tour Bible Lands and to secure 
actual photographs of all the places made sacred by 
the footsteps of Christ and the great events of Bible 
history. The result isa traly priceless collection of 
448 wonderful Biblical and Historical photographs by 
means of which the Society now brings Bible Lands 
to us in our own homes. 


Handsome Illustrated Portfolio— FREE 


To readers of The Literary Digest who respond 
promptly we will mail free a copy of our splendid, 48- 
page portfolio, “* Footsteps of the Man of Galilee,” 
containing beautiful 7 in. by 10 in. photographs of 
principal scenes in Christ’s life, secured by our Pho- 
tographic Expedition to Palestine, with descriptions 
by our author, and showing new and interesting 
plan of Bible reading. Send 2c stamp to help pay 
cost of mailing. 





TEAR OFF, SIGN AND MAIL TO-DAY—FREE 
THE BIBLE EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY 
1129 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mail me without obligation on my part free copy of **Footsteps 
of the Man of Galilee,’’ the handsome, 48-page portfolio, con- 
taining photographs of principal scenes in Christ’s life, and 
full particulars oft your Special Introductory Price and easy 
payment plan on the Self- Interpre ting Bible Library offered 
Literary Digest readers. I enelose 2c stamp to help pay cost of 
mailing. t3: 





NAME 





ADDRESS 














600 Styles of 
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INTERNATIONAL || N k 
INTERN ew York State 
























give you the widest possible selection C ll f F t 
as to type, paper, Dinding, illustra- 0 e e 0 ores ; 
tions, study helps and price. There . e 
is a style adapted to every. special at Syracuse University ; 
purpose of Bible readers and Chris- 2 
A a SYRACUSE, N. Y. : 
Our 88-page illustrated Bible Cata- TE E University offers, besides the regular Col- f 
ete completely describes the world- lege Courses, Mechanical, Electrical and Civil } 
famous International Bibles. Sent Engineering, Agriculture, Architecture, Music, 
: nee tate request te ge te a ea Painting, Medicine, Law, Sociology and Pedagogy. 
SAE epee Teme er Sy Forestry tuition is ions to students resident in the 
readers, colporteurs, agents and dealers. State one year prior to matriculation. Tuition to 
Liberal Discounts others moderate. z 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY Summer School July 8—Aug. 16 ES 
1018 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. Catalogue and Bulletin sent on application. at 











STUDY High-Grade 


Instruction by 
LAW Correspondence 
Prepares for the bar 


Three Courses: College. Post- 

Graduate and Business Law Nineteenth 

Classes begin each month. Send for 

catalog ving rules for admission to the bar 
of the several states. 






















STUDY AT HOME» 
aeecuete Soes enone os 
mos' 
Write today for im and our pee: 
112-page catalog. °° We make your 
home a university. Leading home+ 
| study law course in America, Our 

own modern text—prepared by 
deans and professors from the big 
law colleges—Harvard, Chicago, — 

Chieago Correspondence School of Law Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, Towa, 


Stanford and others. Very low cost and easy terms. Also businesslaw. 
We guarantee to coach free a graduate failing to pass any bar exam, 
LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Box 2373 Chicago, Ill, 


What Books Shall | Read? SRORT-StORy-WATTINE 


: . - A course of forty lessons in the history,” 
Don’t buy a book till you have read it. We loan by form, structure. and writing of the Short. 

mail tons on tons of standard books. You can buy or re- Story taught by J. Berg Ksenwein, 

turn them. Unlike your pokey library we buy a copy just Editor, Lippincett’s Magazine. 

for YOU. We plan short reading courses free. Business, 


%50-pade catalogue free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRE SPONDENCE SCHOOL 
self-help; health; house, home and field; recreation; My “eerwe'n 
science ; religion ; occultism ; w a and speakers’ books, 


71 Resse Place. Springfield. Mass. 
etc. Ask for lists and bi-w eekly Library Critic. 


ORIENTAL ESOTERIC LIBRARY, 126, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ripe eb hET: vatiebne 





552 Reaper Block. Chieago 























STUDY BY MAIL 











3 Methods Indorsed by Bench and 

and Practice Bar Guaranteed to pre- 

S$ ad Y pad A ie DB combined. Three courses. pare for Bar of any State, 
7 if ity 3usiness Special offer. Easy terms, = 





er 
and Banking Law. Books free. Catalog free.” 
| ~~ sj 6] D i\'4 Standard Correspondence School of Law.1513 E. 55th St. Chicago 
Ss a 


Boyd Syilabic System—writte en with only nine characters. No 


y positions —no * * ruled lines’’—no ** shading’’—no ** word- 
signs’’—no “‘ cold notes.’’ Speedy, indie system Ginkean he 1825 BOOK BUYERS, ATTENTION! 1912 
learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 


full descriptive matter. free. addrese Chicago Correspondence The Burnham Antique Book Store 3 


Schools, 930 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 2 Milk Street Bost " 
t ret, - oston, Mass. 


Largest old book store in New England. Catalogues 
issued. Sent on request. Odd books found. Libra- 
ries and single books purchased. 























THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Correspondence-Study Dept 


° 
offers 350 class-room _vuises to non-res- 
{dent students. One may thus do part 


work fora Bachelor’s degree. Elemen- 


tary courses in many subjects, others for 
Teachers, Writers, Accountants, Bankers, 
Business Men. Ministers . Soci: ial Workers, 
Etc. Begin any time 


19th Year U.of C. (Div. R ) Chicago, Ill. 








Sexual 
Facts 


The information in these books 
willinsure marital happiness and 
save mankind untold suffering. 


The Sex Series i 


The only COMPLETE SERIES of 
books pubtished on delicate subjects. 
WwW eo in a manner understood by 
every person and information given 
which should not be hiddlen by false or foolish modesty. 
Commended by medical authorities everywhere. 


Four books to boysand men. Four books to girls and women. 
AC COUNTANT iis, 2ccountant and | | < Young Boy.” “Young Girl.” 












THE SCIENCE OF A NEW 

arrie LIFE. By John Cowan, M.D 

od Pages. 100 illustrations 

is is the most valuable book 

on the marriage relation aoat issued. Circular giving 
full information sent free. Address J. 8. Ogilvie 
Publishing Co., 571. Rose Street, New York. 











auditor is in demand | ] * Young Man.” “Young Woman.” 
at high pay. Our Home Study Courses prepare for oo oune, Husband.” “Young Wife.” 
Expert Accounting work and for €.P.4, Examination. Accounting, Man of Forty-five.” |“ Woman of Forty-five.” 


Auditing, Cost Accounting, Advanced or Elementary Bookkeeping, @1 a copy each, post free. Table of contents free. 
Business Law, e Pe Sueeessful Madents e oe re. Pe ersonal | - 











attention of R. J. Bennett, C.P.A end for ca Vir Publishing Co. 562 Church Bldg., 15th 
Bennett Aiccouaanty Institute, 257 Recmeeat St. Philadelphia, Pa. | cnc nnn Bea & Race, Phila. Pa. 
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